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LETT E R xxxVI. 
To Mr. Pope. 


Belgrade Village, June 17, Q, 8. | 


I HOPE, before this time, you 
have received two or three of my letters. I had 


your's but yeſterday, thaugh dated the third of 


February, in which you ſuppoſe me to be dead 
and buried, I have already let you know that 
I am ſtill alive ; but to ſay truth, I look upon 
my preſent cireumſtances to be exactly the ſame 
with thoſe of departed ſpirits, The heats of 
Conſtantinople have driven me to this place, 
which perfectly anſwers the deſeription of the 
Elyſian fields. I am in the middle of a wand, 


conſifting chiefly of fruit trees, watered by a - 


vaſt number of fountains, famous for-the ex- 
cellency of their water, and divided iyto many 
ſhady walks, upon ſhort graſs, that ſeems to 
me artificial ; but, I am aſſured, is the pure 
work of nature - within view of the Black Sea, 
from whence we perpetyall yzenjoy the refreſh- 

Vor. II. B ment 
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ment of cool breezes, that make us inſenſible 
of the heat of the ſummer. The village is only 
inhabited by the richeſt amongſt the Chriſtians, 
who meet every night at a fountain, forty 
paces from my houſe, to ſing and dance. The 


beauty and dreſs of the women, exactly re- 
ſemble the ideas of the antient nymphs, as 
they are given us by the repreſentations of the 
poets and painters. But what perſuades me 
more fully of my deceaſe, is the ſituation of 
my own mind, the profound ignorance I am in, 
of what paſſes among the living (which only 
comes to me by chance) and the great calm- 
neſs with which I receive it. Yet I have ftill 
a hankering after my friends and acquaintances 
left in the world, according to the authority of 
that admirable author, | 


That ſpirits departed are wonderous kind 
To friends and relations left behind, 
Which no body can deny. 


Of which ſolid truth I am a dead inftance. I 
think Virgil is of the ſame opinion, that in 
human 
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human ſouls there will {till be ſome remains of 
human paſhons : 


. A . 
—ruræ non ipſi in morte relinguunt. 


f And *tis very neceſſary to make a perfect Ely- 
ſium, that there ſhould be a river Lethe, which 
I am not ſo happy as to find. To ſay truth, I 
am ſometimes very weary of the ſinging and 
dancing, and ſunſhine, and wiſh for the ſmoke 
and impertinences in which you toil ; though 
I endeavour to perſuade myſelf that I live in 
more agreeable yariety than you do; and that 
Monday, ſetting of partridges; Tueſday, read - 
ing Engliſh ; Wedneſday, ſtudying in the 
Turkiſh language, (in which, by the way, I | 
am already very learned ;) Thurſday, claflical 
authors ; F riday, ſpent in writing ; Saturday, 
at my needle, and Sunday, admitting of viſits 
and hearing of muſic, is a better way of diſ- 
poſing of the week, than Monday at the draw- 
ing- room; Tueſday, Lady Mohun's; Wed- 
reſday, at the opera; Thurſday, the play; 
Friday, Mrs. Chetwynd's, &c. a, perpetual 
B 2 round 
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round of hearing the ſame ſcandal, and ſeeing 
the ſame follies acted over and over, which 
here affect me no more than they do other dead 
people. I can now hear of diſpleaſing things 
with pity and without indignation. The re- 
flection on the great gulph between you and 
me, cools all news that come hither. I can 
neither be ſenſibly touched with joy or grief, 
when I conſider that, poffibly, the cauſe of 
either is removed, before the letter comes to 
my hands. But (as I ſaid before) this indo- 
lence does not extend to my few friendſhips ; 
I am ftill warmly ſenſible of yours and Mr. 
Congreve's, and defire to live in your remem- 
brance, though dead to all the world beſide. 


I am, &c. & c. 
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LETTER XXXVIL _ 


| Belgrade Village, June 17, 0.8. 
| I HEARTILY beg your lady- 
ſhip's parden ; but I really could not forbear 
laughing heartily at your letter, and the com- 
miſſions you are pleaſed to honour me with. You 
deſire me to buy you a Greek ſlave, who is to 
be miſtreſs of a thouſand good qualities. The 
Greeks are ſubjects, and not flaves. Thoſe 
who are to be bought in that manner, are 
either ſuch as are taken in war, or ſtolen by 
the Tartars, from Ruſſia, Circaſſia or Georgia, 
and are ſuch miſerable aukward poor wretches, 
you would not think any of them worthy to be 
your houſe-maids. Tis true, that many thou- 
ſands were taken in the Morea; but they have 
been moſt of them redeemed by the charitable 
contributions of the Chriftians,. or ranſomed 
by their own relations at Venice. The fine 
flaves, that wait upon the great ladies, or ſerve 
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66) 
the pleaſures of the great men, are all bought 
at the age of eight or nine years old, and edu- 
cated with great care to accompliſh them in 
ſinging, dancing, embroidery, &c. they are 
commonly Circaffians, and their patron never 
ſells them, except it is as a puniſhment for 
ſome very great fault. If ever they grow weary 
of them, they either preſent them to a friend, 
or give them their freedom. Thoſe that are 
expoſed to ſale at the markets, are always either 
guilty of ſome crime, or ſo entirely worthleſs, 
that they are of no uſe at all. I am afraid you 
will doubt the truth of this account, which, I 
own, is very different from our common no- 
tions in England ; but it is no leſs truth for all 
that. Vour whole letter is full of miſtakes 
from one end to the. other. I ſee you have taken 


your ideas of Turkey from that worthy author 


Dumont, who has writ with equal ignorance 
and confidence. *Tis a particular pleaſure to 
me here, to-read the voyages to the Levant, 
which are generally ſo far removed from truth, 

and 
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and ſo full of abſurdities. I am very well di- 
verted with them. They never fail giving you 
an account of the women, whom, *tis certain 
they never ſaw, and talking very wiſely of the 
genius of the men, into whoſe company they 
are never admitted ; and very often deſcribe 


Moſques, which they dared not even peep into, 


The Turks are very proud, and will not con- 
verſe with a ſtranger, they are not aſſured is 
conſiderable in his own country. I ſpeak of 
the men of diſtinction; for, as to the ordinary 
fellows, you may imagine what ideas their 
converſation can give of the general genius of 
the people. | | 


„As to the balm of Mecca, I will certainly 


ſend you ſome; but it is not ſo eaſily got as 


you ſuppoſe it, and I cannot in conſcience ad- 
viſe you to make uſe of it. I know not how it 
comes to have ſuch univerſal applauſe. All the 
ladies of my acquaintance at London and 
Vienna, have begged me to ſend pots of it to 


them. I have had a preſent of a ſmall quantity 
(which 
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(which TH! affure you is very valuable) of 
the beſt fort, and with great joy applied it to 
my face, expectliug ſome wonderful effect to my 
advantage. The next morning the change 
indeed was wondetful ; my face was ſwelled to 
a very extraordinary ſize, afid all over as red 
as my Lady Hs. It remained ih this la- 
mentable ſtate three days, during which you 
may be fiire 1 paſſed my time very ill. I be- 
lieved it would never be otherwiſe ; and to add 
to my mortification, Mr. W y reproached 
my indiſcretion without ceaſing. However, 
my face is fince in tu ue; nay; I'm told by 
the ladies here, that 'tis much mended by the 
operation, which I confeſs I cannot perceive 
in my looking glaſs. Indeed, if one was to 
form an opinion of this balm from their faces, 
one ſhould think very well of it. They all 
make uſe of it, and have the lovelieſt bloom in 
the world. For my part, I never intend to 
endure the pain of it again ; let my complexion 
take its natural courſe, and decay in its own 
due 


MW 4 
due time. I have very little eſteem for medi- 
cines of this nature; but .do. as you pleaſe, . 
Madam ; only remember, before you uſe it, 
that your face will not be ſuch as you will 
care to ſhew in the drawing-room for fome 
days after, If one was to believe the women 
in this country, there is a ſurer way of making 
one's ſelf beloved, than by becoming hand- 
ſome, though you know that's our method, 
But they pretend to the knowledge of fecrets, 
that by way of enchantment, give them the 
entire empire over whom they pleaſe. For 
me, who am not very apt to believe in won 
ders, I cannot find faith for this. I diſputed 
the point laſt night with a lady, who really 
talks very ſenſibly on any other ſubject; but 
the was downright angry with me, in that ſhe 
[ did not perceive ſhe had perſuaded me of the truth 
| of forty ſtories ſhe told me of this kind ; and, 
at laſt, mentioned ſeveral ridiculous marriages, 
that there could be no other reaſon aſſigned for. 
I aſſured her, that in England, where we 
were entirely ignorant of all magick, where 
the 
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the climate is not half ſo warm, nor the wo- 
men half ſo handſome, we were not without 
our ridiculous marriages; and that we did not 


look upon it as any thing ſupernatural, when 
a man played the fool for the fake of a wo- 
man. But my arguments could not convince 
her againſt (as ſhe ſaid) her certain know- 
ledge. To this ſhe added, that ſhe ſerupled 
making uſe of charms herſelf; but that ſhe 
could do it whenever ſhe pleaſed ; and ſtaring 
me in my face, ſaid, (with a very learned air) 
that no enchantments would have their effects 
upon me, and that there were ſome people 
exempt from their power, but very few. You 


may imagine how I laughed at this diſcourſe : 


but all the women are of the ſame opinion. 
They don't pretend to any commerce with 
the devil, but only that there are certain com- 
poſitions adapted to inſpire love. If one 


could ſend over a ſhip-load of them, I fancy 


it would be a very quick way of raiſing an 
eſtate. What would not ſome ladies of our ac- 


quaintance give for ſuch merchandize ? Adieu, 


* 


En) 
my dear lady I cannot conclude my letter 
with a ſubject that affords more delightful 


ſcenes to the imagination, I leave you to 
figure to yourſelf, the extreme court that will 
be made to me at my return, if my travels 
ſhould furniſh me with ſuch a uſeful piece of 
learning. I am, dear Madam, 


Yours, &c. &c. 


% 
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To Mrs. T. 


Pera of Conſtantinople, Jan. 4, O. 8. 

I AM infinitely obliged to you, dear 

Mrs. T, for your entertaining letter. You 
are the only one of my correſpondents that 
have judged right enough, to think I would 
gladly be informed of the news amongſt you. 
All the reſt of them tell me ( almoſt in the ſame 
words) that they ſuppoſe I know every thing. 
Why they are pleaſed to ſuppoſe in this man- 
ner, I can gueſs no reaſon, except they are 
perſuaded that the breed of Mahomet's pigeon 
{till ſubſiſts in this country, and that I receive 
ſupernatural intelligence. I wiſh I could re- 
turn your goodneſs with ſome diverting ac- 


counts from hence. But I know not what part 
of the ſcenes here would gratify your curioſity, 
or whether you have any curioſity at all, for 
things ſo far diſtant. To ſay the truth, I am, 


at 
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at this prefent writing, not very much turned 
for the recollection of what is diverting, my 


head being wholly filled with the preparations 
neceſſary for the increaſe of my family, which 
expect every, day. You may eaſily gueſs at 
my uneaſy ſituation. But 1 am, however, 
comforted in ſome degree, by the glory that 
accrues to me ſrom it, and a reflection on 
the contempt I ſhould otherwiſe fall under. 
You won't know what to make of this ſpeech ; 
but, in this country *tis more deſpicable to be 
married and not fruitful, than *tis with us to 
be fruitful before marriage. They have a no- 
tion, that whenever a woman leaves off bring- 
ing forth children, *tis becauſe ſhe is too old 
for that buſineſs, whateyer her face ſays to the 
contrary. This opinion makes the ladies here 
lo ready to make proofs of their youth, (which 
is as neceſſary in order to be a received beauty, 
as it is to ſhew the proofs of nobility, to be 


admitted Knights of Malta) that they do not 


content themſelves with uſing the natural 
means, 


* * 


E 


means, but fly to all ſorts of quackeries to 
avoid the ſcandal of being paſt child- bearing, 
and often kill themſelves by them, Without 
any exaggeration, all the women of my ac- 
quaintance have twelve or thirteen children ; 
and the old ones boaſt of having had five and 
twenty or thirty a-piece, and are reſpected ac- 
cording to the number they have produced, 
When they are with child, *tis their common 
expreſſion to ſay, They hope God will be ſo 
merciful as to ſend them-two this time; and 
when I have aſked them ſometimes, how they 
expected to provide for ſuch a flock as they de- 
fire ? they anſwer, that the plague will cer- 
tainly kill half of them; which indeed, gene- 
rally happens without much concern to the 
parents, who are ſatisfied with the vanity of hay- 
ing brought forth ſo plentifully. The French 
Ambaſſadreſs is forced to comply with this 
faſhion as well as myſelf. She has not been 
here much above a year, and has lain in once, 


and is big again. What is moſt wonderful, 
| is, 
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is, the exemption they ſeem to enjoy from the 
curſe entailed on the ſex. They ſee all com- 
pany on the day of their delivery, and at the 
fortnight's end return viſits, ſet out in their 
jewels and new clothes. I wiſh I may find the 
influence of the climate in this particular. 
But I fear I ſhall continue an Engliſh woman 
in that affair, as well as I do in my dread of 
fire and plague, which are two things very 
little feared here. Moſt families have had 
their houſes burnt down once or twice, occa- 
ſioned by their extraordinary way of warming 
themſelves, which is neither by chimnies nor 
ſtoves, but by a certain machine called a Ten- 
dour, the height of two feet, in the form of a 
table, covered with a fine. carpet or embroi- 
dery. This is made only of wood, and they 
put into it a ſmall quantity of hot aſhes, and 
ſit with their legs under the carpet. At this 
table they work, read, and, very often, fleep ; 
and if they chance to dream, kick down the 


Tendour, and the hot aſhes commonly ſet the 
| _ houſe 
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houſe on fire, There were five hundred houſes 
burnt in this manner about a fortnight ago, 
and I have ſeen ſeveral of the owners ſince,who 
ſeem not at all moved at ſo common a misfor- 
tune. They put their goods into a Bark, and 
ſee their houſes burn with great philoſophy, 
their perſons being very ſeldom endangered, 


having no ſtairs to deſcend. 


But having entertained you with things I, 


don't like, *tis but juſt I ſhould tell you ſome- 


thing that pleaſes me. The climate is de- 
lightful in the extremeſt degree. I am now 
ſitting, this preſent foufth of January, with 
the windows open, enjoying the warm ſhine 
of the ſun, while you are freezing over a ſad 
ſea-coal fire; and my chamber is ſet out with 


carnations, roſes, and jonquils, freſh from 


my garden. I am alſo charmed with many 
points of the Turkiſh law, to our ſhame be 


it ſpoken, better deſigned, and better executed 
than ours; particularly, the puniſhment of 
convicted liars (triumphant criminals in our 


country, 


( x7 ) 

country, God knows :) They are burnt in the 
forehead with à hot iron, when they are proved 
the authors of any notorious falſehoods. How 
many white foreheads ſhould we fee disfigured 3 
How many fine gentlemen would be forced to 
wear their wigs as low as their eye-brows, were 
this law in practice with us? I ſhould goon to 
tell you many other parts of juſtice, but I muſt 
ſend for my midwife, 
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LETTER XXXIX. 


To the Counteſs of — 


Pera of Conſtantinople, March 10, O.S. 


I HAVE not written to you, 


dear Siſter, theſe many months —a great piece 
of ſelf-denial. But I know not where to direct, 


or what part of the world you are in. I have 


received no letter from you ſince that ſhort note 
of April laſt, in which you. tell me that you 
are on the point of leaving England, and pro- 


miſe me a direction for the place you ſtay in; 


but I have, in-vain, expected it till now, and 
now I only learn from the Gazette, that you 
are returned, which induces me to venture this 
letter to your houſe at London. I had rather 
ten of my letters ſhould be loft, than you ima- 
gine I don't write; and I think it is hard for- 
tune, if one in ten don't reach you. However, 


I am reſolved to keep the copies, as teſtimonies | 


of my inclination to give you, to the utmoſt of 


my power, all the diverting part of my travels, 
while 


G 
while you are exempt from all the fatigues and 
inconveniencies. 


In the firſt place then, I wiſh you joy of 
your niece; for I was brought to-bed of a 
daughter® five weeks ago. I don't mention 
this as one of my diverting adventures; tho? 
I muſt own, that it is not half ſo mortifying 
here as in England ; there being as much diffe- 
rence, as there is between a little cold in the 
head, which ſometimes happens here, and the 
conſumption coughs ſo-common in London. — 
No- body keeps their houſe a month for lying- 
in; and I am not ſo fond of any of our cuſ- 
toms, as to retain them when they are not ne- 
ceſlary, I returned my viſits at three weeks 
end, and about four days ago crofled the ſea 
which divides this place from Conſtantinople, 
to make a new one, where I had the good for- 
tune to pick up many curioſities. I went to 
ſee the Sultana Hafiten, favourite of the late 
Emperor Muſtapha, who, you know, (or per- 
haps you don't know) was depoſed by his bro- 


* The preſent Counteſs of Bute, 
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ther, the reigning Sultan, and died a few weeks 
after, being poiſoned, as it was generally be- 
lieved. This lady was immediately after his 
death, ſaluted with an abſolute order to leave the 


Seraglio, and chooſe herſelf a huſband among 


the great men at the Porte, I ſuppoſe you may 


imagine her overjoyed at this propoſal. 
Quite the contrary. —— Theſe women who 
are called and eſteem themſelves Queens, look 
upon this liberty as the greateſt diſgrace and 
affront that can happen to them. She threw 
herſelf at the Sultan's feet, and begged him to 
poignard her, rather than uſe his brother's wi- 
dow with that contempt. She repreſented 
to him, in agonies of ſorrow, that ſhe was 
privileged from this misfortune, by having 


brought five princes into the Ottoman family; 


but all the boys being dead, and only one girl 
ſurviving, this excuſe was not received, and 
ſhe was compelled to make her choice, She 
choſe Bekir Effendi, then ſecretary of ſtate, 


and above four-ſcore years old, to conyince 
: the 


1e 
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the world that the firmly intended to keep the 
yow ſhe had made, of never ſuffering a ſecond 
huſband to approach her bed; and ſince ſhe 
muſt honour ſome ſubje& fo far to be called 
his, ſhe would chooſe him, as a mark of her 
gratitude, ſince it was he that had preſented 
her, at the age of ten years, to her laſt lord. 
But ſhe never permitted him to pay her one 
viſit ; tho” it is now fifteen years ſhe has been 
in his houſe, where ſhe paſſes her time in unin- 
terrupted mourning, with a conftancy very little 
known in Chriſtendom, eſpecially in a widow 
of one and twenty, for ſhe is now but thirty- 
ſix. She has no black Eunuchs for her guard, 
her huſband being obliged to reſpect her as a 
Queen, and not to enquire at all into what is 
done in her apartment, 


I was led into a large room, with a ſofa the 
whole length of it, adorned with white marble 
pillars like a Ruelle, covered with pale blue 
figured velvet, on a ſilver ground, with cu- 
ſhions of the ſame, where I was deſired to re- 
poſe till the Sultana appeared, who had con- 
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trived this manner of reception to avoid riſing 
up at my entrance, though ſhe made me an in- 
clination of her head when I roſe up to her., I 
was very glad to obſerve a lady that had been 
diſtinguiſhed by the favour of an Empetor, to 
whom beauties were, every day, preſented from 
all parts of the world. But ſhe did not ſeem to 
me, to nave ever been half ſo beautiful as the 
fair Fatima I ſaw at Adrianople ; though ſhe 


had the remains of a fine face, more decayed by 


ſorrow than time. But her dreſs was ſome- 
thing ſo ſurprizingly rich, that I cannot for- 
bear deſcribing it to you. She wore a veſt, 
called Dualma, which differs from a Caftan by 
longer fleeves, and folding over at the bottom, 
It was of purple cloth, ſtrait to her ſhape, and 
thick ſet, on each fide down to her feet and 
round the ſleeves, with pearls of the beſt water, 
of the ſame ſize as their buttons commonly are. 
You muſt not ſuppoſe that I mean as large as 
thoſe of my Lord , but about the bigneſs 
of a pea; and to theſe buttons, large loops of 


diamonds, in the form of thoſe gold loops, ſo 
| My common 


on 


common on birth-day coats. This habit was 
tied at the waiſt, with two large taſſels of 
ſmaller pearls, and round the arms embroidered 
with large diamonds. Her ſhift was faſtened at 
the bottom, with a great diamond, ſhaped like 
a lozenge ; her girdle as broad as the broadeſt 
Engliſh ribband, entirely covered with dia- 
monds. Round her neck ſhe wore three chains, 
which reached to her knees; one of large pearl, 
at the bottom of which hung a fine coloured 
emerald, as big as a turkey-egg ; another, con- 
fiſting of two hundred emeralds, cloſe joined 
together, of the moſt lively green, perfectly 
matched, every one as large as a half-crown 
piece, and as thick as three crown pieces, 
and another of ſmall emeralds, perfectly 
round. But her ear-rings eclipſed all the reſt. 
They were two diamonds ſhaped exactly like 
pears, as large as a big hazle nut. Round her 
Talpoche ſhe had four ſtrings of pearl—the 
whiteſt and moſt perfect in the world, at leaſt 
enough to make four necklaces, every one as 


large as the Dusheſs of Marlborough's, and of 
-. = 


( 24) 
the ſame ſhape, faſtened with two roſes, con- 
ſiſting of a large riiby for the middle fone, and 
round them twenty drops of clean diamonds to 


. each. Beſides this, her head-dreſs was covered 


with botkins of emeralds and diamonds. She 
wore large diamond bracelets, and had five rings 
on her fingers (except Mr. Pitt's) the largeſt l 
ever ſaw in my life. *Tis for jewellers to com- 
pute the value of theſe things; but, according 
to the common eſtimation of jewels in out part 
of the world, her whole dreſs muſt be wotth a 
hundred thouſand pounds ſterling. This I am 
ſure of, that no European Queen has half the 
quantity, and the Empreſs's jewels, though 
very fine, would look very mean near hers, 
She gave me a dinner of fifty diſhes of meat, 
which (after their faſhion) were placed on the 
table but one at a time, and was extremely te- 
dious. But the magnificence of her table an- 
ſwered very well to that of her dreſs. The 
knives were of gold, and the hafts ſet with 
diamonds. But the piece of luxury which 
grieved my eyes, was the table cloth and nap- 
kins, 


* 


E 

kins, which were all tiffany embroidered with 
filk and gold, in the fineſt manner, in natural 
flowers. It was with the utmoſt regret that 1 
made uſe of theſe coſtly napkins, which were 
as finely wrought as the fineſt handkerchiefs 
that ever came out of this country. You may 
be ſure, that they were entirely ſpoiled before 
dinner was over. The ſherbet (which is the 
liquor they drink at meals) was ſerved in china 
bowls ; but the covers and ſalvers maſly gold. 
After dinner, water was brought in gold ba- 
ſons, and towels of the ſame kind with the 
napkins, which I very unwillingly wiped my 
hands upon, and coffee was ſerved in china 
with gold Soucoups“. 


The Sultana ſeemed in a very good humour, 
and talked to me with the utmoſt civility. 1 
did not omit this opportunity of learning all 
that I poſſibly could of the Seraglio, which is 
ſo entirely unknown amongſt us. She affured . 
me that the ſtory of the Sultan's throwing a 

hand- 


®* Saucers, 
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a handkerchief is altogether fabulous ; and the 
manner, upon that occaſion, no other than 
this: He ſends the Kyſlir Aga, to ſignify to 
the lady the honour he intends her, She is 
immediately complimented upon it by the 
others, and led to the bath, where ſhe is per- 
fumed and dreſſed in the moſt magnificent and 
becoming manner. 'The Emperor precedes his 
viſit by a royal preſent, and then comes into 
her apartment : neither is there any ſuch thing 
as her creeping in at the bed's foot. She ſaid, 
that the firſt he made choice of, was always af- 
ter the firſt in rank, and not the mother of the 
eldeſt ſon, as other writers would make us be- 
lieve. Sometimes the Sultan diverts himſelf in 
the company of all his ladies who ſtand in a 
circle round him. And ſhe confeſſed, they were 
ready to die with envy and jealouſy of the 
happy ſhe, that he diſtinguiſhed by any ap- 
pearance of preference. But this ſeemed to 
me neither better nor worſe than the circles in 
moſt courts, where the glance of the monarch 
is watched, and every ſmile is waited for with 
impatience. 


( 27 ) 
impatience, and envied by thoſe who cannot 
obtain it. 8 

She never mentioned the Sultan without tears 
in her eyes, yet ſhe ſeemed very fond of the 
diſcourſe. My paſt happineſs, ſaid ſhe, ap- 
e pears a dream to me. Yet I cannot forget 
e that I was beloved by the greateſt and moſt 
lovely of mankind. I was choſen from all 
c the reſt, to make all his campaigns with him; 
and I would not ſurvive him, if I was not 
e paſſionately fond of the Princeſs, my daugh- 
« ter. Yet all my tenderneſs for her was 
* hardly enough to make me preſerve my life. 
« When I left him, I paſſed a whole twelve- 
„month without ſeeing the light. Time has 
« ſoftened my deſpair; yet I now paſs ſome 
* days every week in tears, devoted to the 
* memory of my Sultan.” There was no af- 
fectation in theſe words. It was eaſy to ſee ſhe 
was in a deep melancholy, though her good hu- 
mour made her willing to divert me. 

She aſked me to walk in her garden, and one 


of her ſlaves immediately brought her a Pel- 
lice 


( 2 ) 
lice of rich brocade lined with fables, I 
waited on her into the garden, which had no- 
thing in it remarkable but the fountains ; and 
from thence, fhe ſhewed me all her apartments. 
In her bed-chamber, her toilet was difplayed, 
conſiſting of two looking-glaſſes, the frames co- 
vered with pearls, and her night Talpoche ſet 
with bodkins of jewels, and near it three veſts 
of fine fables, every one of which is at leaf 
worth a thouſand dollars (two hundred pounds 
Engliſh money.) I don't doubt but theſe rich 
habits were purpoſely placed in fight, though 
they ſeemed negligently thrown on the ſofa. 
When I took my leave of her, I was compli- 
mented with perfumes as at the Grand Vizier's, 
and preſented with a very fine embroidered 
handkerehief. Her flaves were to the number of 
thirty, beſides ten little ones, the eldeſt not 
above ſeven years old. Theſe were the moſt 
beautiful girls I ever ſaw, all richly dreſſed; 
and I obſerved that the Sultana took a great 
deal of pleaſure in theſe lovely children, which 


is a vaſt expence ; for there is not a handſome 
girl 


„ 
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girl of that age, to be bought under a hundred 
pounds ſterling. They wore little garlands of 
flowers, and their own hair, braided, which 
was all their head-dreſs; but their habits were 
all of gold ſtuffs. Theſe ſerved her coffee 
kneeling ; brought water when tha waſhed, 
&c,—'Tis a great part of the buſineſs of the 
older ſlaves to take care of theſe young girls, to 
learn them to embroider, and to ſerve them as 
carefully as if they were children of the ſamily. 
Now do you imagine I have entertained you 
all this while, with a relation that has, at leaſt, 
received many embelliſhments from my hand? 
This, you will fay, is but too like the Arabian 
Tales — Theſe embrbidered napkins! and a 
jewel as large as a turkey's egg. Lou for- 
get, dear ſiſter, thoſe very tales were written 
by an author of this country, and (exeepting 
the enchantments) are a real repreſentation of 
the manners here. We travellers are in very 
hard circumſtances. If we fay nothing but 
what has been ſaid before us, we are dull, and 
we have obſerved nothing. If we tell any thing 

new, 


„ 

new, we are laughed at as fabulous and roman- 
tic, not allowing either for the difference of 
ranks, which afford difference of company, or 
more curioſity, or the change of cuſtoms that 
happen every twenty years in every country.— 
But the truth is, people judge of travellers, ex- 
actly with the ſame candour, good nature, and 
impartiality, they judge of their neighbours 
upon all occaſions. For my part, if I live to 
return amongſt you, I am ſo well acquainted 
with the morals of all my dear friends and ac- 
quaintances, that I am reſolved to tell them 
nothing at all, to avoid the imputation (which 
their charity would certainly incline them to) 
of my telling too much. But I depend upon 
your knowing me enough to believe, whatever 
I ſeriouſly aſſert, for truth; though I give you 
leave to be ſurprized at an account ſo new to 
you. But what would you ſay, if I told you, 
that I have been in a Haram, where the winter 
apartment was wainſcoted with inlaid work of 
mother of pearl, ivory of different colours, and 
olive wood, exactly like the-little boxes, you 
: « have 
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have ſeen brought out of this country; and in 
whoſe rooms deſigned for ſummer, the walls 
are all cruſted with Japan china, the roofs gilt, 
and the floors ſpread with the fineſt Perſian 
carpets ? Yet there is nothing more true ; ſuch 
is the palace of my lovely friend, the fair Fa- 
tima, whom I was acquainted with at Adri- 
anople. I went to viſit her yeſterday ; and if 
poſſible, ſhe appeared to me handſomer than 
before. She met me at the door of her cham- 
ber, and, giving me her hand with the beſt. 
grace in the world; You chriſtian ladies (ſaid 
ſhe, with a ſmile that made her as beautiful as | 
an angel) have the reputation of inconſtancy, 
and I did not expect, whatever goodneſs you 
expreſſed for me at Adrianople, that I ſhould 
ever ſee you again. But I am now convinced 
that I have really the happineſs of pleaſing you; 
and if you knew how I ſpeak of you amongſt our 
ladies, you would be aſſured, that you do me 
Juſtice in making me your friend. She placed 
me in the corner of the ſofa, and I ſpent the af- 


ternoon in her converſation with the greateſt 
pleaſure 


(32) 
pleaſure in the world, ——The Sultana Hafi- 
ten, is what 6ne would naturally expect to find 
a Turkiſh lady, willing to oblige, but not 
knowing how to go about it; and 'tis eaſy to 
ſee in her manner, that ſhe has lived excluded 
from the world. But Fatima has all the po- 
liteneſs and good breeding of a court, with an 
air that inſpires at once reſpect and tenderneſs; 
and now that I underſtand her language, I find 
her wit as agreeable as her beauty. She is very 
curious after the manners of other countries, 
and has not the partiality for her own, ſo com- 
mon to little minds. A Greek that I carried 
with me, who had never ſeen her before (nor 
could have been admitted now, if ſhe. had not 
been in my train) ſhewed that ſurprize at her 
beauty and manner, which is unavoidable at 
the firſt ſight, and ſaid to me in Italian,—— 
„This is no Turkiſh lady, ſhe is certainly 
* ſome Chriſtian.” Fatima gueſſed ſhe ſpoke 
of her, and aſked what ſhe ſaid. I would not 
have told her, thinking ſhe would have been no 


better pleaſed with the compliment, than one 
| of 


3 
afi- of a Turk, but the Greek lady told it to her, 


ind WY and ſhe ſmiled, ſaying, It is not the firſt time 
not T have heard ſo; my mother was a Poloneze, 


to taken at the fiege of Caminiec; and my father 
ded f uſed to rally me, ſaying, he believed his Chrit- 
po- tian wife had found ſome Chriſtian gallant; 
an BY for that I had not the air of a Turkiſh girl.— 
is; 1 affured her, that if all the Turkiſh ladies 
ind were like her, it was abfolutely neceſſary to 
ry ¶ confine them from public view for the repoſe of 
ies, mankind; and proceeded to tell her, whit a 
* noiſe ſuch à face as hers would make in Lon- 
i 


don or Paris. I can't believe you, replied ſhe, 
agreeably, if beauty was ſo much valued in your 
country, as you ſay, they would never have 
ſuffered you to leave it. —--Perbaps, dear ſiſ- 
ter, you laugh at my vanity in repeating this 
compliment, but I only doit, as I think it very 
well turned, and give it you as an inſtance of 
the ſpirit of her converſation, Her houſe was 
magnificently furniſſ ed, and very well fancied ; 
her winter rooms being furniſhed with figured 


velvet on gold grounds, and; thoſe for ſum- 
Vol. II. 8 mer, 
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mer, with fine Indian quilting embroidered with 
gold. The houſes of the great Turkiſh ladies 
are kept clean with as much nicety as thoſe in 
Holland. This was ſituated in a high part af 
the town: and from the window of her ſum- 
mer apartment we had the proſpect of the ſez, 
the iſlands, and the Afian mountains. ——My 
letter is inſenſibly grown ſo long, I am aſhame! 
of it. This is a very bad ſymptom. Tis well 
if I don't degenerate into a downright ſtory: 
teller. It may be, our proverb, that know- 


ledge is no burden, may be true, as to one's i 


ſelf; but knowing too much, is very apt to 
make us troubleſome to other people. 


I am, &c. &c. 
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L E TPI * XL. 
To the Lady 


Pera March 16, 0. 8. 
I AM extremely pleaſed, my dear 


lady, that you have, at length, found a com- 
miſſion for me, that I can anſwer without diſ- 
appointing your expectations; though I muſt 

tell you, that it is not ſo eaſy as perhaps you 
think it; and that, if my curioſity had not been 
more diligent than any other ſtranger's has ever 
yet been, I muſt have anſwered you, with an 


excuſe, as I was forced to do, when you deſired TY 


me to buy you a Greek ſlave. I have got for 
you, as you deſire, a Turkiſh love- letter, 
which I have put intoa little box, and ordered 
the captain of the Smyrniote to deliver it to you 
with this letter. The ti anſlation of it is lite- 
rally as follows: The firſt piece you ſhould 
pull out of the purſe, is a little pearl, which is 
in Turkiſh called Ingi, and muſt be underſtood 


in this manner : 


D 2 Ingi, 
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Ingi, Sen ſin Uzellerin gingi 
Pearl, Faireſt of the young. 
Caremfil, | Caremfilſen cararen yok 
Clove, | Conge gulſum timarin yok 
| Benſeny chok than ſeverim 


Senin Bendin, haberin yok 
You are as lender as this cloye! 
You are an unblown roſe ! 
I have long loved you, and you have not 
| | known it. 
Pal, © | Derdime derman bul 
Jonquil, | Have pity on my paſſion ! 
I Birlerum ſahat ſahat 
II faint every hour 


Ver biz# hir umut 
Give me ſome hope. 
| Derdinden oldum zabun 


Soap, 1 1 am ſick with love, 
 Chemur, | Ben Oliyim ſize umur 
Coal, | May I die, and all my years 
be yours! 


Sul 


( $7 )- 


Gul, Ben aglarum ſen gul 
A roſe, | | May you be pleaſed, and your 
ſorrows mine | 
Haſir, | Cliim ſana yazir, 
A ſtraw, | Suffer me to be your ſlave. 
7 hi, une bulunmaz pahu 
Cloth, | Your price is not to be found. 
Tartſin, | Sen ghel ben chekeim ſenin hargin . 
Cinnamon, | But my fortune is yours. 
Giro, | Efking ilen oldum ghira 


A match, | I burn, I burn! my flame 
conſumes me | i 

Sirma, | Uzunu benden a yirma 

Goldthread, | Don't turn away your face. 


Catch, | Bazmazun tatch 
Hair, | Crown of my head! 


Uzum, | Benim. ihi Guzum 


Grape, | My eyes 

Til, - | Ulugorum tez ghel | 
And by way of Poſtſcript: 

Beber, | Bize bir dogm haber. | 

Pepper, | Send me an anſwer, 


D 3 „„ 
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You ſee this letter i is all in verſe, and I can 
affure you, there i is as much fancy ſhewn in the 
choice of them, as in the moſt ſtudied expreſ- 
ſions of our letters; there being, believe, q 
million of verſes deſigned for this uſe. There 
is no colour, no flower, no weed, no fruit, 
herb, pebble,” or feather, that has not a verſt 
belonging to it; and you may quarrel, re- 
proach, or ſend letters of paſſion, friendſhip, 
or civility, or even of news, without ever 


inking your en. 


I fancy you are now wondering at my pro- 
found learning; but alas, dear madam, I am 
almoſt fallen into the misfortune ſo common to 
the ambitious; while they are employed on 
diſtant inſignificant conqueſts abroad, a rebel- 
lion ſtarts up at home ;——T am in great dan- 
ger of loſing my Engliſh. I find *tis not half 
ſo eaſy to me to write in it, as it was a twelve- 


month ago. I am forced to ſtudy for expreſ- 


ſions, and muſt leave off all other languages, 


and try to learn my mother tongue, —Human 


underſtanding is as much limited as human 
power, 


( 39 ) 
zower, or human ſtrength. The memory can 


etain but a certain number of images; and 
tis as impoſſible for one human creature to be 


preſ 

e, 2 Neerfect maſter of ten different languages, as to 
here have, in perfect ſubjection, ten different king- 
ruit, Wcoms, or to fight againſt ten men at a time. I 


rerſe Nam afraid I ſhall at laſt know none as I ſhould 
do. I live in a place, that very well repreſents 
the Tower of Babel; in Peru they ſpeak 
T urkiſh, Greek, Hebrew, Armenian, Arabic, 
Perſian, Ruſſian, Sclavonian, Wallafhin, 
German, Dutch, French, Engliſh, Italian, 
Hungarian ; and what is worſe, there are ten 
of theſe languages ſpoken in my own family. 
My grooms are Arabs, my footmen French, 
Engliſh, and Germans ; my nurſe an Arme- 
nian ; my houſe maids Ruſſians; half a dozen 
other ſervants Greeks ; my ſteward an Italian; 
my Janizaries Turks; ſo that I live in the 


iy perpetual hearing of this medley of ſounds, 
eſ- n ; 

- which produces a very extraordinary effect upon 
5 the people that are born here ; for they learn all 
| 

4 theſe languages at the ſame time, and without 


knowing 


( 40 
knowing any of them well enough to write gr 
read in it, There are very few men, women, 
or even children here, that have not the ſame 
compaſs of words in five or fix of them, | 
know myſelf ſeveral infants of three or faut 
years old, that ſpeak Italian, French, Greek, 
Turkiſh, and Ruſſian, which laſt they learn of 
their nurfes, who are generally of that coun- 
try. This ſcems almoſt incredible to you, and 
is, in my mind, one of the moſt curious things 
in this country, and takes off very much from 
the merit of our ladies, who ſet up for ſuch ex- 
traordinary geniufes upon the credit of fore ſu- 
_ perficial knowledge of French and Italian. 


As I prefer Engliſh to all the reſt, I am ex- 
tremely mortified at the daily decay of it in my 
head, where, I'll aſſure you (with grief of heart) 
it is reduced to ſuch a ſmall number of words, 
I cannot recolle& any tolerable phraſe to con- 
clude my letter with, and am forced to tell your 
ladyſhip very bluntly, that I am 

Your faithful humble ſervant, 


LET: 
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LETTER XII. 


To the Counteſs of B= =_ 


AT length J have heard from my 
dear Lady B——, for the firſt time. I am 
perſuaded you have had the goodneſs to write 
before, but I have had the ill fortune to loſe 
your letters. Since my laſt I have ſtaid quietly 
at Conſtantinople, a city that I ought in con- 
ſcience to give your Jadyſhip a right notion of, 
ſince I know you can have none but what is 
partial and miſtaken from the writings of tra- 
vellers. *Tis certaim there are many people 
that paſs years here in Pera, without having 
ever ſeen it, and yet they all pretend to deſcribe 
it. Pera, Tophana, and Galata, wholly inha- 
bited by French Chriſtians (and which, toge« 
ther, make the appearance of a very fine town) 
are divided from it by the ſea, which is not 
above half ſo broad as the broadeſt part of the 
Thames ; but the Chriſtian men are loth to 


hazard the adventures they ſometimes meet 
with 


( 42 ) 
with amongſt the Levents or Seamen (worſe 
monſters than our watermen) and the women 
mult cover their faccs to go there, which they 


have a perfect averſion to do. Tis true, they 


wear veils in Pera, but they are ſuch as only 


ſerve to thew their beauty to more advantage, 
and would not be permitted in Conſtantinople. 
Fheſe reaſons deter almoſt every creature from 
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ſceing it; and the French Ambaſſadreſs will re- 
turn to France (I believe) without ever having 


been there. You'll wonder, Madam, to hear 
me add, that I have been there very often. The 
Aſmack, or Turkiſh veil, is become not only 
very caſy, but agreeable to me ; and if it was 
not, I would be content to endure ſome incon- 
veniency to gratify a paſſion that is become ſo 
powerful with me, as curioſity. And indeed, 

the pleaſure of going in a barge to Chelſea, i * 


not comparable to that of rowing upon the ca- 


nal of the ſea here, where for twenty miles 


together down the Boſophorus, the moſt beau- 
tiful variety of proſpects preſent themſelves. 


The Aſian fide is covered with fruit trees, vil- 
lages, 


(- 44:3 
lages, and the moſt delightful landſcapes in na- 


ture; on the European, ſtands Conſtantino- 
ple, ſituated on ſeven hills.—— The unequal 
heights make it ſeem as large again as it is (tho? 
one of the largeſt cities in the world) ſhewing 


an agreeable mixture of gardens, pine and cy- 


ple, preſs trees, palaces, moſques, and public build- 
om ings, raiſed one above another, with as much 
re- beauty and appearance of ſymmetry as your 
ing ladyſhip ever ſaw in a cabinet adorned by the 
ear moſt ſkilful hands, where jars ſhew themſelves 
"he above jars, mixed with caniſters, babies, and 
nly candleſticks, This is a very odd compariſon ; 
vas but it gives me an exact idea of the thing. I 


have taken care to ſee as much of the Seraglio 
as is to be ſeen. It is on a point of land run- 
ning into the ſea ; a palace of prodigious extent, 
but very irregular. The gardens take in a large 
compaſs of ground, full of high cypreſs trees, 
which is all I know of them. The buildings 
are all of white ſtone, headed on top, with gild- 


ed turrets and ſpires, which look very magnih- 


cent; and indeed, I believe there is no Chriſ- 
| tian 
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tian King's palace half ſo large. There are fix 


large courts in it, all built round and ſet with 


trees, having galleries of ſtone ; one of thoſe 
for the guard, another for the ſlaves, another 
for the officers of the kitchen, another for the 
ſtables, the fifth for the Divan, and the ſixth for 
the apartment deſtined for audiences. On the 


ladies“ ſide there are, at leaft, as many more, 
with diſtinct courts belonging to their eunuchs 
and attendants, their kitchens, &c. 


The next remarkable ſtructure is that of 
St. Sophia, which *tis very difficult to ſee. I 
was forced to ſend three times to the Caimairan, 
(the governor of the town) and he aſſembled the 
chief Effendis, or heads of the law, and enquired 
of the Mufti, whether it was lawful to permit 
it. They paſſed ſome days in this important 
debate; but, I inſiſting on my requeſt, permiſ- 
ſion was granted. I can't be informed why the 
Turks are more delicate on the ſubject of this 
moſque, than on any of the others, where, what 
Chriſtian pleaſes may enter without ſcruple. I 


fancy they imagine that, having been once con- 
ſecr ated, 


(8 4 
ſecrated, people, on pretence of curioſity, might 
prophane it with prayers, particularly to thoſe 
Saints, who are ſtill very viſible in Moſaic 
work, and no otherway defaced but by the de- 


univerfally aſſerted, that the Turks defaced all 


dome of St. Sophia is ſaid to be one hundred 
and thirteen foot diameter, built upon arches, 
ſuſtained by vaſt pillars of marble, the pavement 
and ſtair-caſe marble. There are two rows of 


| I WH £2lleries ſupported with pillars of parti-coloured 
marble, and the whole roof moſaic work, part 
of which decays very faſt, and drops down. 
: ef They preſented me a handful of it; its com- 
polition ſeems to me a ſort of glaſs, or that 
ant MW pate with which they make counterfeit jewels. 
They ſhew here the tomb of the Emperor Con- 
the ſtantine, for which they have a great veneration. 


this This is a dull imperfe& deſcription of this 


hat celebrated building; but I underſtand archi- 


tecture ſo little, that I am afraid of talking 


on- nonſenſe in endeavouring to ſpeak of it particu- 
larly. 


cays of time; for it is abſolutely falſe, tho? ſo 


the images that they found in the city. The 
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larly. Perhaps I am in the wrong, but ſome 
Turkiſh moſques pleaſe me better. That of 


Sultan Solyman is an exact ſquare, with four 


fine towers in the angles; in the midſt is 2 no- 
ble Cupola, ſupported with beautiful marble 
pillars; two lefler at the ends, ſupported in the 
ſame manner; the pavement and gallery round 
the moſque of marble; under the great cupol; 
is a fountain adorned with ſuch fine coloured 
\ pillars, that I can hardly think them naturi 
marble; on one fide is the pulpit of white mar- 
ble, and on the other a little gallery for the 
Grand Signior. A fine ſtair-caſe leads to it, 
and it is built up with gilded lattices. At the 
upper end is a ſort of altar, where the name of 
Gop is written; and, before it, ſtand two can- 
dlefticks, as high as a man, with wax candles 
as thick as three flambeaux. The pavement is 
ſpread with fine carpets, and the moſque illu- 
minated with a vaſt number of lamps. The 
court leading to it is very ſpacious, with galle- 


ries of marble of green columns, covered with 
twenty- 


(#7 
twenty-eight leaded cupolas on two ſides, and 
a fine fountain of baſons in the midſt of it. 


| This deſcription may ſerve for all the 
a no- Moſques in Conſtantinople. The model is 
arble exactly the ſame, and they only differ in large- 
n the neſs and thickneſs of materials. That of the 
ound Sultana Valida is the largeſt of them all, built 
upol: entirely of marble, the moſt prodigious, and I 
ured think the moſt beautiful ſtructure I ever ſaw, 
be it ſpoke to the honour of our ſex, for it was 
mar · BY founded by the mother of Mahomet the fourth. 
——Between friends, Paul's church would 


2 make a pitiful figure near it; as any of our 
ecke (quares would do, near the Atlerdan, or place 
ne of of horſes (at ſignifying a horſe in Turkiſh), 
cn This was the Hippodrome in the reign of the 
nn Greek Emperors. In the midſt of it is a bra- 
nt BY zen column of three ſerpents twiſted together, 
„ 1 their mourhs gaping. *Tis impoſſible to 
The learn why ſo odd a pillar was erected ; the 
1 Greeks can tell nothing but fabulous legends 
ba when they are aſked the meaning of it, and 
n 


chere is no ſign of its having ever had any in- 
ſcription. 


* 
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ſcription. At the upper end is an obeliſk of 


porphory, probably brought from Egypt, the 
hieroglyphics all very entire, which I look 
upon as mere ancient puns. It is placed on 
four little brazen pillars, upon a pedeſtal of 
ſquare free ſtone, full of figures in bas-relief on 
two ſides; one ſquare repreſenting a battle, an- 
other an aſſembly. The others have inſcriptions 
in Greek and Latin; the laſt I took in my 
pocket-book, and it is as follows : 


Difficilis quondam, Dominis parere Serenis 
Tuſſus, et extinfis palmam portare Tyrannis 
Omnia T heodofio cedunt, ſobolique perenni. 


Your Lord will interpret theſe lines. Don't 
fancy they are a love letter to him. 


All the figures have their heads on; and 
cannot forbear reflecting again on the impu- 
dence of authors, who all ſay they have not; 
but I dare ſwear the greateſt part of them never 
ſaw them; but took the report from the Greeks, 
who reſiſt, with incredible fortitude, the con- 
viction of their own eyes, whenever they have 
| invented 
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on't 


nd! 
1pu- 
not; 
ever 
>eks, 
con- 
have 
-nied 


of 


invented lies to the diſhonour of their enemies, 
Were you to believe them, there is nothing 
orth ſeeing in Conſtantinople, but Sancta 
Sophia, though there are ſeveral larger, and in 
my opinion, more beautiful Moſques in that 
city, That of Sultan Achmet, has this par- 
ticularity, that its gates are of braſs. In all 
theſe Moſques there are little chapels, where 
are the tombs of the founders and their fami- 


lies, with wax candles burning before them. 


The exchanges are all noble buildings, full 
of fine alleys, the greateſt part ſupported with 
pillars, and kept wonderfully neat. Every 
trade has its diſtin alley, where the merchan- 
dize is diſpoſed in the ſame order as in the New 
Exchange at London. The Biſiſten, or jew- 
ller's quarter, ſhews ſo much riches, ſuch a 
vaſt quantity of diamonds, and all kind of pre- 
cious ſtones, that they dazzle the ſight. The 
embroiderersꝰ is alſo very glittering, and people 
walk here as much for diverſion as buſineſs. 
The markets are moſt of them handſome ſquares, 
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CE: 
and admirably well provided, perhaps better 


d an in any other part of the world. 


I know you'll expect I ſhould ſay ſomett.ing 
particular of the ſlaves; and you will imagine 
me half a Turk, when I don't ſpeak of it with 
the ſame horror other Chriſtians have doe 
betore me. -But I cannot forbear applauding 
the humanity of the Turks to theſe creatures; 
they are never ill uſed, and their ſlavery 1s, in 

my opinion, no worſe than ſervitude all over 
the world. Tis true they have no wages; 
but they give them yearly clothes to a higher 
value than our ſalaries to our ordinary ſervants, 
But you'll object, that men buy women with 
an eye to evil. In my opinion they are bought 


and ſold as publickly and as infamouſly in all 
our Chriſtian great cities. 
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I muſt add to the deſcription of Conſtantino- 
ple, that the Hiſtorical Pillar is no more, lt 
dropped down about two years before I came 
to this part of the world. I have ſeen no other 
footſteps of antiquity except the aquedudts, 
which are ſo vaſt that I am apt to believe they 

arc 
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re yet more antient than the Greek Empire. 
he Turks, indeed, have clapped in ſome ſtones 
ith Turkiſh inſcriptions, to give their natives 
he honour of ſo great a work; but the deceit 
s eaſily diſcovered.— The other public build- 
ngs are the Hanns and Monaſteries ; the firſt 
re very large and numerous ; the ſecond few 


uding 
ures; nnumber, and not at all magnificent. I had the 
is, in Murioſity to viſit one of them, and to obſerve 


he devotions of the Derviſes, which are as 
himſical as any at Rome. Theſe fellows 
ave permiſſion to marry, but are confined to 
in odd habit, which is only a piece of coarſe 
hite cloth, wrapped about them, with their 
eas and arms naked. Their order has few 
ther rules, except that of performing their fan- 
aſtick rites, every Tueſday and Friday, which 
s done in this manner: They meet together 
n a large hall, where they all ſtand with their 
yes fixed on the ground and their arms acroſs, 
bile the Imaum or preacher reads part of the 


\lcoran from a pulpit placed in the midſt ; and 
hen he has done, eight or ten of them make 
E 2 a me- 
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a melancholy concert with their pipes, which 
are no unmuſical inſtruments. Then he read; 
again, and makes a ſhort expoſition on what 
he has read; after which they ſing and play, 
till their Superior (the only one of them dreſ- 
ſed in green) riſes and begins a ſort of ſolemn 
dance. They all ſtand about him in a regular 
figure, and while ſome play, the others tie their 
robe (which is very wide) faſt round their 
waiſt, and begin to turn round with an amaz- 
ing ſwiftneſs, and yet with great regard to the 
muſic, moving flower or faſter as the tune is 
played. This laſts above an hour, without any 
of them ſhewing the leaſt appearance of gid- 
dineſs, which is not to be-wondered at, when 
it is conſidered, they are all uſed to it from 
their infancy ; moſt of them being devoted to 
this way of life from their birth. There turned 
amongſt them ſome little Derviſes of ſix or 
ſeven years old, who ſeemed no more diſordered 
by that exerciſe than the others. At the end 
of the ceremony they ſhout out; There is 
4 no other God, but God, and Mahomet his 

% Prophet: 
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Prophet: after which they kiſs the Supe- 


rior's hand and retire. The whole is performed 
with the moſt ſolemn gravity. Nothing can 
be more auſtere than the form of theſe people; 
they never raiſe their eyes, and ſeem devoted 
to contemplation. And as ridiculous as this is 
in deſcription, there is ſomething touching 


in the air of ſubmiſſion and mortification they 
aſſume.— This letter is of a horrible length; 
but you may burn it when you have read 
enough, &c. &c. 
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CET TER XIE 
To the Counteſs of ——— — 


I AM now preparing to lean 
Conſtantinople, and perhaps you will accuk 
me of hypocriſy, when I tell you, *tis with 
regret ; but as J am uſed to the air, and har 
learnt the language, I am eaſy here; and s 
much as I love travelling, I tremble at the in- 
conveniences attending ſo great a journey, 
with a numerous family, and a little infant 
hanging at the breaſt. However, I endeayout, 
upon this occaſion, to do as I have hithert 
done in all the odd turns of my life; turn them, 
if I can to my diverſion. In order to this, | 
ramble every day, wrapped up in my Ferig 
and Aſmack, about Conſtantinople, and amul: 
myſelf with ſeeing all that is curious in it. | 
know you will expect that this declaratiol 
ſhould be followed with ſome account of whit 
I have ſeen. But I am in no humour to cop 


what has been writ ſo often over, To whit 
purpol 
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purpoſe ſhould I tell you, that Conſtantinople 


is the antient Bizantium ? that *cis at preſent 


the conqueſt of a race of people, ſuppoſed Scy- 
thians; that there are five or fix thouſand 
moſques in it? that St. Sophia was founded by 
Juſtinian, &c. TÞ'11 aſſure you *tis not for want 


* of learning, that I forbear writing all theſe 
VI 

bright things. I could alſo, with very little 
7 trouble, turn over Knolles and Sir Paul Rycaut, 
1 


to give you a liſt of Turkiſh Emperors; but I 
will not tell you what you may find in eyery 
author that has writ of this country, I am 
more inclined, out of a true female ſpirit of 
contradiction, to tell you the falſehood of a 
great part of what you find in authors; as for 
inſtance, in the admirable Mr. Hill, who fo 
gravely aſſerts, that he ſaw in Sancta Sophia, 
a ſweating pillar, very balſamic for diſordered 
heads, There is not the leaſt tradition of any 
ſuch matter; and 1 ſuppoſe it was revealed to 
him in viſion, during his wonderful ſtay in the 
Egyptian Catacombs ; for I am ſure he never 


heard of any ſuch miracle here. Tis alſo very 
pleaſant 
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pleaſant to obſerye how tenderly he and all hi 


brethren voyage-writers, lament the miſerable 
confinement of the Turkiſh ladies, who an 
perhaps more free than any ladies in the uni- 
zerſe, and are the only women in the world, 
that lead a life of uninterrupted pleaſure, exempt 
from cares, their whole time being ſpent in 
viſiting, bathing, or the agreeable amuſement 
of ſpending money and inventing new fafhions, 
A huſband would be thought mad that exact» 
ed any degree of economy from his wie, 
whoſe expences are no way limited but by her 
own fancy. Tis his buſineſs to get money, 
and her's to ſpend it; and this noble prerogs- 
tive extends itfelf to the very meaneſt of the 
ſex. Here is a fellow that carries embroidered 


handkerchiefs upon his back to ſell. And as 
miſerable a figure as you may ſuppoſe ſuch 4 


mean dealer; yet I'll aſſure you his wife fcorns 


to wear any thing leſs than cloth of gold; 


has her ermine furs and a very handſome ſet 
of jewels for her head. *Tis true, they haye 
no places but the bagnios, and theſe can only 

be 
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be ſeen by their own ſex; however, that is a 
diverſion they take great pleaſure in. 


I was, three days ago, at one of the fineſt in 
the town, and had the opportunity of ſeeing a 
Turkiſh bride received there, and all the ce- 
pl remony uſed on that occaſion, which made me 
n cecollect the E pithalamium of Helen, by Theo- 


"BY critus; and it ſeems to me, that the ſame cuſ- 
: toms have continued ever ſince, All the ſhe 
. friends, relations and acquaintance of the two 


families, newly allied, meet at the bagnio ; ſe- 
veral others go, out of curioſity, and I be- 
J, lieve there were that day two hundred women, 


*” WT Thoſe that were, or had been married, placed 
p themſelves round the rooms on the marble 
bas; but the virgins very baſtily threw off 
® Wl thcir cloaths, and appeared without other or- 
: nament or covering, than their own long hair 
g braided with pearl or ribbon, Two of them 
F met the bride at the door, conducted by her 
2 mother, and another grave relation, She was 
* 2 deautiful maid of about ſeventeen, very rich- 
; ly dreſſed, and ſhining with jewels, but was 


preſently 
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preſently reduced to the ſtate of nature. Tyo 
others filled filver gilt pots with perfume, and 
began the proceſſion, the reſt following in pairs, 
to the number of thirty. The leaders ſung an 
Epithalamium, anſwered by the others in cho- 
rus, and the two laſt led the fair bride, her 
eyes fixed on the ground, with a charming af- 
fectation of modeſty. In this order they march- 
ed round the three large rooms of the Bagnio. 
"Tis not eaſy to repreſent to you the beauty of 
this ſight, moſt of them being well propor- 
tioned and white ſkinn'd ; all of them perfectij 
ſmooth, and poliſhed by the frequent uſe of 


bathing. After having made their tour, the 
bride was again led to every matron. round the 


rooms, who ſaluted her with a compliment and 
a preſent, ſome of jewels, others of pieces of 
ſtuff, handkerchiefs, or little gallantries of 
that nature, which ſhe thanked them for, by 
kiſſing their hands. I was very well pleaſed 
with having ſeen this ceremony; and you may 
believe, me, that the Turkiſh ladies have, at 
| leaſt, as much wit and civility, nay, liberty, 
E - 
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as among us. Tis true, the ſame cuſtoms 
that give them ſo many opportunities of gra- 
tifying their evil inclinations (if they have any) 
alſo put it very fully in the power of their huſ- 
bands to revenge themſelves, if they are diſco- 
vered ; and I do not doubt but they ſuffer ſome 
a times for their indiſcretions in a very ſevere 


manner, About two months: ago, there was 


5 found at day- break, not very far from my 
« houſe, the bleeding body of a young woman, 
1 naked, only wrapped in a coarſe ſheet, with 
1 two wounds of a knife, one in her ſide, and 
x another in her breaſt. She was not quite cold, 
8 and was ſo ſurprizingly beautiful, that there 
F were very few men in Pera that did not go to 


look upon her; but it was not poſſible for any 
body to know her, no woman's face being 
known, She was ſuppoſed to have been brought 
in the dead of night, from the Conſtantinople 
fide, and laid there. Very little enquiry was 
made about the murderer, and the corpſe was 
privately buried without noiſe, Murder is 


never purſued by the King's officers, as with 
| us. 
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us, *Tis the buſineſs of the next relations 


revenge the dead perſon ; and if they like better 


to compound the matter for money (as they 
generally do) there is no more ſaid of it. One 
would imagine this defect in their government, 
ſhould make ſuch tragedies very frequent, yet 
they are extremely rare; which is enough to 
prove the people not naturally cruel. Neither 


do I think in many other particulars, they de- 
ſerve the barbarous character we give them. 
am well acquainted with a Chriftian woman of 
quality, who made it her choice te live with a 
Turkiſh huſband, and is a very agreeable ſen- 
ſible lady. Her ſtory is fo extraordinary, I can- 
not forbear relating it; but I promiſe you it ſhall 
be in as few words as I can poſlibly expreſs it. 


She is a Spaniard, and was at Naples with 
her family, when that kingdom was part of the 
Spaniſh dominion, Coming from thence in 
à Felucca, accompanied by her brother, they 
were attacked by the Turkiſh Admiral, boarded 


and taken. And now how ſhall I modeſtly 
| | tell 
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tell you the TR. her adventure? The ſame 
zceident happened to her, that happened to the 
fair Lucretia ſo many years before her. But 
ſhe was too good a Chriſtian to kill herſelf, as 
that heatheniſh Roman did. The Admiral 
was ſo much charmed with the beauty and 
long-ſuffering of the fair captive, that, as his 
firſt compliment, he gave immediately liberty 
to her brother and attendants, who made haſte 
to Spain, and in a few months ſent the ſum of 
four thouſand pounds ſterling as a ranſom for 
his ſiſter. The Turk took the money, which 
he preſented to her, and told her ſhe was at li- 
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berty, But the lady very diſcreetly weighed 
the different treatment ſhe was likely to find in 
her native country. Her relations (as the kind= 
eſt thing they could do for her in her preſent 
circumſtances) would certainly confine her to a 


WW 


nunnery for the reſt of her days. Her infidel 
lover was very handſome, very tender, very fond 
of her, and laviſhed at her feet all the Turkiſh 
magnificence. She anſwered him very reſolute- 
ly, that her liberty was not ſo precious to her 
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as her honour, that he could no way reſtore that 
but by marrying her, and ſhe therefore defired 
him to accept the ranſom as her portion, and 
give her the ſatisfaction of knowing that no 
man could boaſt of her favours without being 
her huſband. The Admiral was tranſported at 
this kind offer, and ſent back the money to her 
relations, ſaying he was too happy in her poſ- 
ſeſſion, He married her, and never took any 
other wife, and (as ſhe ſays herſelf) ſhe never 
had reaſon to repent the choice ſhe made. He 
left her ſome years after, one of the richeſt wi- 
dows in Conſtantinople. But there is no remain- 
ing honourably a ſingle woman, and that con- 
ſideration has obliged her to marry the preſent 
Capitan Baſſa, (i. e. Admiral) his ſucceſſor.— 
I am afraid that you will think my friend fell 
in love with her raviſher ; but I am willing to 
take her word for it, that ſhe acted wholly on 
principles of honour, tho? 1 think ſhe might be 
. reaſonably touched at his generoſity, which 1s 
often found among the Turks of rank. 


Tu 
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'Tis a degree of generoſity to tell the truth, 
and 'tis very rare that any Turk will aſſert a 
ſolemn falſehood. I don't ſpeak of the loweſt 
ſort; for as there is a great deal of ignorance, 
there is very little virtue amongſt them ; and 
falſe witnefles are much cheaper than in Chriſ- 


tendom, thoſe wretches not being puniſhed 


(even when they are publickly detected) with 
che rigour they ought to be. 


Now I am ſpeaking of their law, I don't 


know, whether I have ever mentioned to you 


one cuſtom peculiar to their country, I mean 


adoption, very common amongſt the Turks, 


nians. Not having it in their power to give 
heir eſtates to a friend or diſtant relation, to 
woid its falling into the Grand Signior's trea- 
ſury, when they are not likely to have any chil- 
uren of their own, they chuſe ſome pretty 
aild of either ſex, amongſt the meaneſt peo- 
ple, and carry the child and its parents before 
he Cadi, and there declare they receive it for 
heir heir. The parents, at the ſame time, 


Tis 


renounce, 


ind yet more amongſt the Greeks and Arme 
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ſouls, as they call them. I own this cuſton 
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renounce all future claim to it ; a writing j 
drawn and witneſſed, and a child thus adopt 
cannot be diſinherited. Yet I have ſeen ſom 


common beggars, that have refuſed. to pan 
with their children in this manner, to ſome d 
the richeſt among the Greeks; (ſo powerfu 
is the inſtinctive affection that is natural to pa- 


rents 1) though the adopting fathers are gene- 
rally very tender to theſe children of ther 


pleaſes me much better than our abſurd one of 
following our name. Methinks, 'tis much 
more reaſonable to make happy and rich, ay 
infant whom I educate after my own manner, 
brought-up ( in the Turkiſh phraſe) upon m 
knees, and who has learnt to look upon me! 
with a filial aſpect, than to give an eſtate to: 
creature without other merit or relation to mt 
than that of a few letters. Yet this is an ab- 
ſurdity we ſee frequently practiſed Now 


have mentioned the Armenians, perhaps it will” 
be agreeable to tell you ſomething of that na- f 
if 


tion, with which I am ſure you are utterly un- 


acquainted. 
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xcquainted, I will not trouble you with the 
geographical account of the ſituation of their 
ountry, which you may ſee in the maps ; or 
z relation of their ancient greatneſs, which you 
may read in the Roman Hiſtory, They are 
ow ſubje& to the Turks; and, being very in- 
auſtrious in trade, and enereaſing and multi- 
lying, are diſperſed in great numbers through 
all the Turkiſh dominions. They were, as 
they ſay, converted to the Chriſtian religion 
dy St, Gregory, and are perhaps the devouteſt 
Chriſtians in the whole world. The Chief 
precepts of their prieſts enjoin the ſtrict keeping 
f their Lents, which are, . at leaſt, ſeven 


months in every year, and are not to be diſ- 
penſed with on the moſt emergent neceſſity; no 
occalion whatever can excuſe them if they 
touch any thing more than mere herbs or roots 
ab-W(without oi!) and plain dry bread. That is 
VI cheir conſtant diet ——Mr. W——y has one 
will of his interpreters of this nation, and the poor 


na- fellow was brought ſo low by the ſeverity of 


un-Ilis faſts, that his life was deſpaired of. Yet 
ted. WM Vol. II. F neither 
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neither his maſter's commands, nor the doe- 


called a cuſtom, than an article of faith, 


ours. "Tis true, they ſeem to incline very 


(6 ) 


tors entreaties (who declared nothing elſe coul! 
fave his life) were powerful enough to prevail 
with him to take two or three ſpoonfuls 
broth, Excepting this, which may rather be 


ſee very little in their religion different from 


much to Mr. Whiſton's doctrine; neither do 
I think the Greek church very diſtant from 
it, ſince *tis certain, the Holy Spirit's pro- 
ceeding only from the Father, is making: 
plain ſubordination in the Son.—But the Ar: 
menians have no notion of Tranſubſtantiation, 


whatever account Sir Paul Rycaut gives 0 
them (which account I am apt to believe was 
deſigned to compliment our court in 1679) 
and they have a great horror for thoſe among 
them that change to the Roman religion. 
What is moſt extraordinary in their cuſtoms, 
is their matrimony ; a ceremony, I belierz, 
unparallel'd all over the world. They are a 


ways promiſed very young; but the eſpouſel 
neve! 


( S@ J 


never ſee one another, till three days after 


ou tpeir marriage. The bride is carried to church 
eval T with a cap on her head, in the faſhion of a 
s of large trencher, and over it a red filken veil, 


which covers her all over to her feet. The 
prieſt aſks the bridegroom whether he is con- 
tented to marry that woman, be ſhe deaf, be 
ſhe blind ? Theſe are the literal words ; to 
which having anſwered yes; ſhe is led home 
to his houſe, accompanied with all the friends 
and relations on both ſides, ſinging and danc- 
ing, and is placed on a cuſhion in the corner 
\r- of the ſofa; but her veil is not lifted up, not 
even by her huſband. There is ſomething ſo 
odd and monſtrous in theſe ways, that I could 
not believe them till I had enquired of ſeveral 

Armenians myſelf, who all aſſured me of the 
truth of them, particularly one young fellow who 
wept when he ſpoke of it, being promiſed by 

his mother to a girl that he muſt marry in 

this manner, though he proteſted to me, he had 


rather die than ſubmit to this ſlavery, having 
F 2 already 
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already figured his bride to himſelf, with il 
the deformities in nature.—I fancy I ſee yo 
bleſs yourſelf at this terrible relation. I can- 
not conclude my letter with a more ſurprizinz 
ſtory, yet 'tis as ſeriouſly true, as that | 


am, 


Dear. ſiſter, 
Your's, &c. & 
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LET TER FEME 
To the Abbot of ———, 


Conftantinople, May 19,-O.S. 1718. 
I AM extremely pleaſed with hear- 
g from you, and my vanity (the darling frail- 
y of human kind) not a little flattered by the 
ncommon queſtions you aſk me, though I am 
tterly incapable of anſwering them. And 
ndeed, were I as good a Mathematician as 
uclid himſelf, it requires an age's ſtay to 


Kc. 


ake juſt obſervations on the air and vapours. 
have not yet been a full year here, and am on 
he point of removing. Such is my ramb- 
ing deſtiny. This will ſurprize you, and can 
rprize nobody ſo much as myſelf, Perhaps 
ou will accuſe me of lazineſs or dulneſs, or 
oth together, that can leave this place with- 
ut giving you ſome account of the Turkiſh 
ourt, I can only tell you, that if you pleaſe 
read Sir Paul Rycaut, you will there find a 


ll and true account of the Vizier's, the Beg- 


E T F 3 lerby's, 
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lerby's, the civil and ſpiritual government, 
the officers of the Seraglio, &c. things that 'tis 
very eaſy to procure liſts of, and therefore may 
be depended on; tho' other ſtories, God knows 
I ſay no more——every body is at liberty 
to write their own remarks; the manners of 
people may change; or ſome of them eſcape 
the obſervation of travellers; but *tis not the 
ſame of the government, and for that reaſon, 
ſince I can tell you nothing new, I will tell 
you nothing of it. In the ſame filence ſhall 
be paſſed over the arſcnal and ſeven towers, and 
for moſques I have already deſcribed one of the 
nobleſt to you very particularly. But I cannot 
forbear taking notice to you of a miſtake of 
Gemelli, (though I honour him in a higher 
degree than any other voyage writer :) he ſays 
that there are no remains of Chalcedon ; this is 
certainly a miſtake; I was there yeſterday and 
went croſs the canal in my galley, the ſea 
being very narrow between that city and Con- 
ſtantinople. Tis till a large town and has 


ſeveral moſques in it, The Chriſtians ſtill call it 
Chalcedonia, 


» 
Chalcedonia, and the Turks give it a name I 
forgot, but which is only a corruption of the 
ſame word. I ſuppoſe this is an' error of his 
guide, which his ſhort ſtay hindered him from 
retifying 3 for I have in other matters, a very 
juſt eſteem for” his veracity. Nothing can be 
pleaſanter than the canal, and the Turks are ſo 
well acquainted with its beauties, that all their 
pleaſure-ſeats are built on its banks, where 
they have, at the ſame time, the moſt beautiful 
proſpects in Europe and Aſia ; there are near 
one another, ſome hundreds of magnificent pa- 
lacess Human grandeur being here yet more 
unſtable than any where elſe, *tis common 
for the heirs of a great three-tailed Baſſa, not 
to be rich enough to keep in repair the houſe 
he built; thus in a few years they all fall to 
ruin, I was yeſterday to ſee that of the late 
Grand Vizir, who was killed at Peterwaraden. 
It was built to receive his Royal Bride, daugh- 
ter of the preſent Sultan, but he did not live 
to ſee her there. I have a great mind to de- 


(cribe it to you; but I check that inclination, 
knowing 
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knowing very well that I cannot give you, 
with my beſt deſcription, ſuch an idea of it 


as I ought. Tt is ſituated on one of the mof 
delightful parts of the canal, with a fine wood 
on the ſide of a hill behind it. The extent of 
it is prodigious ; the guardian aſſured me there 
are eight hundred rooms in it ; I will not, 
however, anſwer for that number, ſince I did 
not count them; but 'tis certain the number 
is very large, and the whole adorned with 2 
profuſion of marble, gilding, and the moſt ex- 
quiſite painting of fruit and flowers, The 


windows are all ſaſhed with the fineſt chryſtal- 


line glaſs brought from England, and here is 
all the expenſive magnificence that you can 
ſuppoſe in a palace founded by a vain luxurious 
young man, with the wealth of a vaſt empire 


at his command, But no part of it pleaſed 
me better than the apartments deſtined for the 
Bagnios. There are two built exactly in the 
ſame manner, anſwering to one another; the 
baths, fountains, and pavements all of white 
marble, the roofs gilt, and the walls covered 

with 


1 
with Japan china. Adjoining to them are 
two rooms, and the uppermoſt of which is di- 
vided into a ſofa; and in the four corners are 
falls of water from the very roof, from ſhell to 


ſhell of white marble, to the lower end of the 


room, where it falls into a large baſon, ſur- 
rounded with pipes that throw up the water as 
high as the room. The walls are in the nature 
of lattices, and on the outſide of them, there are 
vines and woodbines planted, that form a kind 
of green tapeſtry, and give an agreeable obſcu- 


rity to thoſe delightfal chambers. I ſhould go 


on and let you into ſome of the other apart- 
ments (all worthy your curioſity) but 'tis yet 
harder to deſcribe a Turkiſh palace than any 
other, being built entirely. irregular. There is 
nothing that can be properly called front or 
wings; and tho? ſuch a confuſion is, I think, 
pleaſing to the ſight, yet it would be very unin- 
telligible in a letter. I ſhall only add, that the 
chamber deſtined for the Sultan, when he viſits 
his daughter, is wainſcotted with mother of 
pearl, faſtened with emeralds like nails. There 

| —_— 
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are others of mother of pearl and olive-woo 
inlaid, and ſeveral of Japan china. The gal. 
leries, which are numerous and very large, ar 
adorned with jars of flowers, and porcelain 
diſhes of fruit, of all ſorts, ſo well done in 
plaſter, and coloured in ſo lively a manner, that 


it has an enchanting effect. The garden i; 
ſuitable to the houſe, where arbours, fountains, 
and walks are thrown together in an agreeable 
conſuſion. There is no ornament wanting ex- 
cept that of ſtatues. Thus, you ſee, Sir, theſe 
people are not ſo unpoliſhed as we repreſent 
(| them. *Tis true, their magnificence is of a 
| different taſte from ours, and perhaps of a bet- 
| ter. I am almoſt of opinion they have a right 
notion of life. They conſume it in muſic, 
gardens, wine, and delicate eating, while we 
are tormenting our brains with ſome ſcheme of 
| politicks, or ſtudying ſome ſcience to which 
| woe can never attain, or, if we do, cannot per- 
| ſuade other people to ſet that value upon it we 
i do ourſelves. *Tis certain, what we feel and 
| ſee is properly (if any thing is properly) out 
own; 
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own; but the good of fame, the folly of praiſe 
are hardly purchaſed, and when obtained, poor 
recompence for loſs of time and health. We 
die or grow old before we can reap the fruit of 
our labours. Conſidering what ſhort-lived 
weak animals men are, is there any ſtudy ſo 
beneficial as the ſtudy of preſent pleaſure? TI 
dare not purſue this theme ; perhaps I have al- 
ready ſaid too much, but I depend upon the 
true knowledge you have of my heart. I don't 
expect from you the inſipid railleries I ſhould 
ſuffer from another in anſwer to this letter, — 
You know how to divide the idea of pleaſure 
from that of vice, and they are only mingled in 
the heads of fools.—But I allow you to laugh 
at me for the ſenſual declaration, in ſaying, 
that I had rather be a rich Effendi with all his 
ignorance, than Sir Iſaac Newton with all his 
knowledge. 


I am, Sir, &c. &c. 


LE T->- 
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LETTER XIIV. 


To the Abbot of ———. 
Tunis, July 31, O.S, 1718, 


I LEFT Conſtantinople the fixth 
of the laſt month, and this is the firſt poſt from 
whence I could ſend a letter, tho? I have often 
wiſhed for the opportunity, that I might im- 
part ſome of the pleaſure I found in this voyage, 
through the moſt agreeable part of the world, 
where every ſcene preſents me ſome poetical 

1 idea. | 


* Warm'd with poetic tranſport, PT ſurvey 
© Th' immortal iſlands and the well known ſea. 
© For here ſo oft the Muſe her harp has firung, 


© That not a mountain rears its head unſung. 


I beg your pardon for this ſally, and will, 
if I can, contii ue the reſt of my account in 
plain proſe. The ſecond day after we ſet fail, 
we paſſed Gallipolis, a fair city, ſituated in the 
bay of Cherſoneſus, and much reſpected by the 

Turks, 


= _ 
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Ts 
Turks, being the firſt town they took in Eu- 


rope. At five the next morning, we anchored 
in the Helleſpont, between the caſtles of Ceſtos 
ind Abydos, now called the Dardanelli. Theſe 
are now two. little ancient caſtles, but of no 
ſtrength, being commanded by a riſing ground 
behind them, which I confeſs I ſhould never 
have taken notice of, if I had not heard it ob- 
ſerved by our captain and officers, my imagina- 
tion being wholly employed by the tragic ſtory 
that you are well acquainted with : 


* The ſwimming Lover and the nightly Bride, 
% How HERO lou'd, and how LEANDER died. 


Verſe again! I am certainly infected by the 


poetical air I have paſſed through. That of 


Abydos is undoubtedly very amorous, fince 
that ſoft paſſion betrayed the caſtle into the 
hands of the Turks, who beſieged it in the 
reign of Orchanes. The governor's daughter 
imagining to have ſeen her future huſband in a 


dream ( though I don't find ſhe had either ſlept 
upon 


(_ 90 
upon Bride - cake or kept St. Agnes” faſt) fan. 
cied ſhe ſaw the dear figure in the form 
of one of her beſiegers, and being willing t 
obey her deſtiny, toſſed a note to him over the 
wall, with the offer of her perſon and the de. 
livery of the caſtle. He ſhewed it to his ge. 
neral, who conſented to try the ſincerity of her 
intentions and withdrew his army, ordering 
the young man to return with a ſelect body of 
men at midnight. She admitted him at the 
appointed hour, he deſtroyed the garriſon, took 
the father priſoner, and made her his wife. 
This town is in Afia, firſt founded by the Mi- 
leſians. Seſtos is in Europe, and was once 
the principal city of Cherſoneſus. Since! 

have ſeen this ſtreight, I find nothing improba- 
ble in the adventure of Leander, or very wot 


derful in the bridge of boats of Xerxc:. Wl 
*Tis fo narrow, *tis not ſerprizing a young f 
lover ſhould attempt to ſwim, or an ambitious ri 
King try to paſs his army over it. But the! 


tis ſo ſubject to ſtorms,  *tis no wonder the 
| lover 


1 
lover periſhed and the bridge was broken. From 
hence we had a full view of mount Ida; 


to Bi © [bers Juno once careſi'd her amorous Jove, 
the And the world's maſter lay ſubdued by love. 


e. Not many leagues from hence, I ſaw the point 
er i of land where poor old Hecuba was buried, and 
ns WY about a league from that place is Cape Janiza- 
ol ry, the famous promontory of Sigæum, where 
he BY we anchored. My curioſity ſupplied me with 
ok ſtrength to climb to the top of it, to ſee the 
e. place where Achilles was buried, and where 
i. Alexander ran naked round his tomb in honour 
ce of him, which, no doubt was a great comfort 
| WY to his ghoſt, I ſaw there the ruins of a very 


2 large city, and found a ftone on which Mr. 


n- By y plainly diſtinguiſhed the words of 
„Ligen Polin. We ordered this on board the 
ſhip; but were ſhewed others much more cu- 
rious by a Greek Prieſt, tho' a very ignorant 
fellow, that could give ho tolerable account of 
any thing, On each ſide the door of this little 
church lie two large ſtones, about ten feet long 

each, 


| 
| 
| 


ed for ſome Deity, fitting on a chair with: 


ney. But our captain aſſured us, that with- 


( 8 ) 
each, five in breadth and three in thickneſs, 
That on the right is a very fine white marble, 
the fide of it beautifully carved in bas- relief; 


it repreſents a woman, who ſeems to be defign- 


footſtool, and before her another woman weey- 
ing and preſenting to her a young, child that 
ſhe has in her arms, followed by a proceſſion of 
women with children in the ſame manner, 
This is certainly part of a very ancient tomb; 
but I dare not pretend to give the true expla- 
nation of it. On the ftone, on the left fide, 
is a very fair inſcription, but the Greek is too 
ancient for Mr. W——y's interpretation, [1 
am very ſorry not to have the original in my 
poſſeſſion, which might have been purchaſed 
of the poor inkabitants for a ſmall ſum of mo- 


out having machines made on purpoſe, 'tws 
impoſſible to bear it to the ſea- ſide, and when 
it was there, his long-boat would not be latge 
enough to hold it. 


The 


( 8x ) 
The ruins of this great city are now inhabi- 
ted by poor Greek peaſants, who wear the 
Sciote habit, the women being in ſhort petti- 
wats faſtened by ſtraps round their ſhoulders, 
and large ſmock-ſleeves of White linen, with 
neat ſhoes and ſtockings, and on their heads a 


P . 4 : 
ba large piece of muſlin, which falls in large folds 
of  up00 their ſhoulders.-One of my countrymen, 


Mr. Sands, (whoſe book I doubt not you have 
read as one of the beſt of its kind) ſpeaking of 
theſe ruins, ſuppoſes them to have been the 


foundation of a city begun by Conſtantine, be- 
fore his building Byzantium ; but I ſee na 
good reaſon for that imagination, and am apt to 


believe them much more ancient. 


ſed We ſaw very plainly from this promontory, 
10- che river Simois rolling from mount Ida, and 
ch- running through a very ſpacious valley. It is 
yas a ow a conſiderable river, and is called Simores; 
en it is joined in the vale by the Scamander, which 
rs WY *Ppeared a ſmall fiream half choaked with mud, 

but is perhaps large in the winter. This was 

X&anthus amongſt the Gods, as Homer tells us, 


he Vor II. G and 
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and 'tis by that heavenly name the nymyh 
Oenone invokes it, in her epiſtle to Paris. The 
Trojan virgins uſed to offer their firſt favoun 
to it by the name of Scamander, till the ad. 
venture, which Monſieur de la Fontaine has toll 
ſo agreeably, aboliſhed that heatheniſh cere- 
mony. When the ſtream is mingled with the 
Simois, they run together to the ſea. 


All that is now left of Troy is the ground 
on which it ſtood ; for I am firmly perſuaded 
whatever pieces of antiquity may be found 
round it, are much more modern, and I think 
Strabo ſays the ſame thing. However, there i 
ſome pleaſure in ſeeing the valley where I ima: 
gined the famous duel of Menelaus and Pati 
had been fought, and where the greateſt cit 
in the world was ſituated. *Tis certainly tht 
nobleſt ſituation that can be found for tit 
head of a great empire, much to be preferred t0 
that of Conſtantinople, the harbour here being 
always convenient for ſhips from all parts dt 


the world, and that of Conſtantinople inacce 
fibl 


1 


Gble almoſt ſix months in the year, while the 


north wind reigns. 


North of the promontory of Sigæum we ſaw 
that of Rheteum, famed for the ſepulchre of 
Ajax. While I viewed theſe celebrated fields 
and rivers, I admired the exact geography of 
Homer, whom I had in my hand. Almoſt 
every epithet he gives to a mountain or plain, 
is ſtill juſt for it; and I ſpent ſeveral hours in 
25 agreeable cogitations, as ever Don Quixote 
had on mount Monteſinos. We ſailed next 
night to the ſhore where tis vulgarly reported 
Troy ſtood, and I took the pains of riſing at 
two in the morning to view coolly thoſe ruins 
which are commonly ſhewed to ſtrangers, and 
which the Turks call Eſki Stamboul, i. e. Old 
Conſtantinople. For that reaſon, as well as 
ſome others, I conjecture them to be the re- 
mains of that city begun by Conſtantine. I 
hired an aſs (the only voiture to be had there) 
that I might go ſome miles into the country, 
and take a tour round the ancient walls which 
ve of a vaſt extent. We found the remains 


G2 of 
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of a caſtle on a hill, and of another in a valley, 
ſeveral broken pillars and two pedeſtals, fron 


which I took theſe Latin inſcriptions : 


DIVI, AUG. COL. 

ET. COL. IUL, PHILIPPENSIS, 
EORUNDEM. ET, PRINCIP. AM. 
COL. IUL, PARIANAE. TRIBUN. 

MILIT. con. XXXII, VOLUNTAR, 
TRIB, MILIT, LEG, XIII. GEM, 
PRAEFECTO. EQUIT. ALAE, 1. 

SCUBULORUM, 
vic. vin. 


DIVI. 1UL1T. FLAMINI, 
c. ANTONIO. M. p. 
VOLT. RUFO. FLAMIN, 
DIV AUG. COL. CL. APRENS, 
ET. COL, IUL, PHILIPPENS1S. 
EORUN DEM. ET. PRINC1P-1TEM. 
COL. ful. PARIANAE, TRIB. 
MILIT. COH. XXxXxIl. VOLUNTAR 1OR» 
TRIB, MILIT. XIII. 
GEM, PRAEF, EQUIT. ALA, 1. 
SCUBULORUM, 
vic. vil. 


] do 
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do not doubt but the remains of a temple 
near this place are the ruins of one dedicated 


ey, 
vn 
o Auguſtus, and I know not why Mr. Sands 
alls it a Chriſtian temple, fince the Romans 
ertainly built hereabouts. Here are many 
ombs of fine marble and vaſt pieces of granate, 
hich are daily leſſened by the prodigious balls 
hat the Turks make, from them, for their 
annon, We paſſed that evening the iſle of 
enedos, once under the patronage of Apollo, 
as he gave it in, himſelf, in the particulars of his 
ſtate, when he courted Daphne. It is but ten 
iles in circuit, but in thoſe days very rich and 
ell peopled, ſtill famous for its excellent wine. 
| ſay nothing of Tenes, from whom it was 
alled, but named Mytilene where we paſſed 
ext, I cannot forbear mentioning Leſboe, 
here Sappho ſung and Pittacus reigned, fa- 
mous for the birth of Alcæus, Theophraſtus 
and Arion, thoſe maſters in poetry, philoſophy, 
ind muſick. This was one of the laſt iſlands 
hat remained in the Chriſtian dominion after 


the conqueſt of Conſtantinople by the Turks. 


[ do 
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But need I talk to you of Catucuſeno, &c.— 
Princes that you are as well acquainted with x 
I am. *Twas with regret I ſaw us ſail fron 
this iſland into the Eugean ſea, now the Archi- 
pelago, leaving Scio (the antient Chios) on 
the left, which is the richeſt and moſt popu- 
lous of theſe iſlands, fruitful in cotton, cor 
and ſilk, planted with groves of orange and le- 
mon trees, and the Arviſian mountain till ce- 
lebrated for the neQar that Virgil mentions,” 
Here is the beſt manufacture of filks in al 
Turkey, The town is well built, the women 
famous for their beauty, and ſhew their faces, 
as in Chriſtendom. There are many rich fi- 
milies; tho* they confine their magnificence to 
the inſide of their houſes, to avoid the jealouſy 
of the Turks, who have a Baſſa here; however 
they enjoy a reaſonable liberty, and indulge the 
genius of their country ; 


T 


And eat and fing, and dance away their tim, 
Freſh as their groves and happy as their clime. 


T heir 
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Their chains hang lightly on them, tho' tis 


not long ſince they were impoſed, not being 


under the Turk *till 1566. But perhaps *tis 
as caſy to obey the Grand Signior as the ſtate 


of Genoa, to whom they were ſold by the 


Greek Emperor. But I forget myſelf in theſe 
hiſtorical touches, which are very impertinent 
when I write to you. Paſling the ſtreight be- 
tween the iſlands of Andros and Achaia, now 
Libadia, we ſaw the promontory of Lunium, 
now called Cape Colona, where are yet ſtand- 
ing the vaſt pillars of a temple of Minerva.— 
This venerable ſight made me think with 
double regret on a beautiful temple of The- 
ſeus, which I am aſſured was almoſt entire at 
Athens till the laſt campaign in the Morea, 
that the Turks filled it with powder and it was 
accidentally blown up. You may believe I 
had a great mind to land on the famed Pelo- 
ponneſus, tho? it were only to look on the ri- 
vers of Aſopus, Peneus, Inachus, and Eurotas, 
the fields of Arcadia and other ſcenes of aneient 
Mythology, But inſtead of Demi-gods and 

Heroes, 
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Heroes, I was credibly informed, *tis now over. 
run by robbers, and that I ſhould run a oreat 
riſque of falling into their hands by under. 
taking ſuch a journey through a deſart country, 
for which however I have fo much reſpeR, that 
T have much ado to hinder myſelf from troub 
ling you with its whole hiſtory from the foun- 
dation of Nycana and Corinth to the laſt cam- 
paign there; but I check the inclination, a[ 
did that of landing. We ſailed quietly by 
Cape Angelo, once Malea, where I ſaw no me: 
mains of the famous temple of Apollo. We 
came that evening in ſight of Candia; it | 
very mountainous ; we eaſily diſtinguiſhed that 
of Ida.—We have Virgil's authority that here 


were: an n hundred Cities— 


— Centum Urbes habitant Magnas ——— 


The chief of them—the ſcene of monſtrous 
paſſions. —Metellus firſt conquered this birth- 
place of his Jupiter; it fel] afterwards into the 
hands of—I am running on to the very ſiege of 


Candia, and I am fo ſorry with myſelf that 
I will 


| ( 8 ) 
J will paſs by all the other iſlands with this 
general reflection, that *tis impoſſible to ima- 


den Meine any thing more agreeable than this jour- 
try, neu would have been two. or three thouſand 
that years ſince, when after drinking a diſh of tea 


with Sappho, I might have gone, the ſame 
evening, to viſit the temple of Homer in Chios, 
and paſſed this voyage in taking plans of mag- 
nificent temples, delineating the miracles of 
ſtatuaries and converſing with the moſt polite 
te. and moſt gay of mankind. Alas! Art is ex- 
Ve Bl tin here, the wonders of nature alone remain, 
and it was with vaſt pleaſure I obſerved thoſe of 
bat BY mount Ætna, whoſe flame appears very bright 
en in the night many leagues off at ſea, and fills 

the head with a thouſand conjectures. How- 

ever, I honour Philoſophy too much to ima- 

gine it could turn that of Empedocles; and 
us WY Lucian ſhall never make me believe ſuch a 


h. ſcandal of a man of whom Lucretius ſays 

he —viz humana videtur /iripe creatus f 
We paſſed Trinacria without hearing any of 
at che Sirens that Homer deſcribes, and, being 


I] thrown 


' Engliſh conſul who reſides here. I readily ac- 


world, and particularly the ruins of Carthage. 


being at full. I ſaw the proſpect of the coun- 
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thrown on neither Scylla nor Charybdis, eam 
ſafe to Malta, firſt called Melita, from the 
abundance of honey. It is a whole rock co- 
vered with very little earth, The Grand 
Maſter lives here ih the ſtate of a ſovereign 
Prince; but his ſtrength at ſea now is very 
ſmall. The fortifications are reckoned the 
beſt in the world, all cut in the ſolid rock with 
infinite expence and labour. —Off this iſland 
we were toſied by a ſevere ſtorm, and were yer 
glad, after eight days, to be able to put into 
Porta Farine on the African ſhore, where out 
ſhip now rides. At Tunis we were met by the 


cepted of the offer of his houſe there for ſome 
days, being very curious to ſee this part of the 


I ſet out in his chaiſe at nine at night, the moon 


try almoſt as well as I could have done by day 
light, and the heat of the ſun is now ſo in- 


tolerable, tis impoſſible to travel at any other 


time. The ſoil is, for the moſt part, ſand 
: but 
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ut every where fruitful of date,' olive and fig- 
trees, which grow without art, yet afford the 
moſt delicious fruit in the world. Their vine- 
yards and melon fields are encloſed by hedges 
of that plant we call Indian fig, which is an 
admirable fence, no wild beaſt being able to 
paſs it. It grows a great height, very thick, 
and the ſpikes or thorns are as long and as ſharp 
as bodkins ; it bears a fruit much eaten by the 
peaſants, and which has no ill taſte. 


It being now the ſeaſon of the Turkiſh Ra- 
madan, or Lent, and all here profeſſing, at leaſt, 
the Mahometan religion, they faſt till the going 
down of the ſun and ſpend the night in feaſting. 


We ſaw under the trees companies of the coun- 


try people, eating, ſinging and dancing to their 
wild muſick. They are not quite black, but 


k al mulattoes, and the moſt frightful creatures 
l that can appear in an human figure. They 
are almoſt naked, only wearing a piece of 
" coarſe ſerge wrapped about them. But the 
Y women have their arms to their very ſhoulders, 
ſy and their necks and faces, adorned with flow- 


ut 


ers, 


_ — — 
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a thouſand years longer, if art is not made uſe 


took it, none having been planted ſince. The 
dry ſand gives a very diſagreeable proſpect to 
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ers, ſtars, and various ſorts of figures impreſſe{ Wil 
by gun-pewder, a conſiderable addition to their 
native deformity, which is, however, eſteemel 
very ornamental amongſt them; and I belien 


they ſuffer a good deal of pain by it. 


About fix miles from Tunis we ſaw the re. 
mains of that noble aqueduct, which carried 
the water to Carthage, over ſeveral high moun- 
tains, the length of forty miles. There ar 
ſtill many arches entire. We ſpent two hours 
viewing it with great attention, and Mr. W— 
aſſured me, that of. Rome is very much infe- 
rior to it. The ſtones are of a prodigious fize, 
and yet all poliſhed and ſo exactly fitted to each 
other, very little cement has been made uſe of 
to join them. Yet they may probably ſtand 


to pull them down. Soon after day · break! 
arrived at Tunis, a town fairly built of very 
white ſtone, but quite without gardens, which 
they ſay were all deſtroyed when the Turks firk 


the 


C21 
the eye, and the want of ſhade contributing to 


he natural heat of the climate, renders it ſo 
xceſſive, that I have much ado to ſupport it. 


heir 


Tis true, here is every noon the refreſhment 
of the ſea-breeze, without which it would be 
impoſſible to live; but no freſh water, but 
what is preſerved in the eiſterns of the rains 
that fall in the month of September. The 
women of the town go veiled from head to 
foot under a black crape, and being mixed 
with a breed of renegadoes are ſaid to be ma- 


beſieged in 1270 by Lewis king of France, who 
died, under the walls of it, of a peſtilential 
fever. After his death, Philip, his fon, and 
our. prince Edward, ſon of Henry the IIId. 
raiſed the fiege on honourable terms, It re- 
| WE nained under its natural African kings, till be- 
n layed into the hands of Barbaroſſa, admiral 
ch of Solymon the Magnificent. The Emperor 
Charles V. expelled Barbaroſſa, but it was re- 
e covered by the Turks under the conduct of Si- 


o aun Baſſa, in the reign of Selim II. From that 


e | time 


ny of them fair and handſome. This city was 


- 
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time till now, it has remained tributary to the 


Grand Signior, governed by a Bey, who ſuffen 
the name of ſubject to the Turk, but has u. 
nounced the ſubjection, being abſolute a1 


very ſeldom paying any tribute, The gre 
city of Badgat is, at this time, in the ſam 
circumſtances; and the Grand Signior con- 
nives at the loſs of theſe dominions for fear d 
loſing even the titles of them. 


I went very early yeſterday morning (aſte 
one night's repoſe) to ſee the ruins of Carthage 
I was however half broiled in the ſun, and 
overjoyed to be led into one of the ſubterrane- 
an apartments, which they called the table 
of the Elephants, but which I cannot belier 
were ever deſigned for that uſe. I found ii 
many of them broken pieces of columns of fin 
marble, and ſome of porphyry. I cannot think 
any body would take the inſignificant pains df 
carrying them hither, and I cannot imagine 
ſuch fine pillars were deſigned for the uſe af 
ſtables. I am apt to believe they were ſum- 


mer apartments under their palaces, which tit 
: heat 


MS 
teat of the climate rendered neceſſary, They 
re now uſed as granaries by the country peo- 
le, While I ſat here, from the town of Tents, 


ot far off, many of the women flocked in to ſee 


e, and we were equally entertained with view- 
ng one another. Their poſture in ſitting, the 
olour of their ſkin, their lank black hair falling 
dn each ſide their faces, their features and the 
ſhape of their limbs, differ fo little from their 
ountry-people the baboons, tis hard to fancy 
hem a diſtin race; I could not help think- 
ing there had been -ſome ancient alliances be- 
tween them, 


When I was a little refreſhed by reſt, and 
ſome milk and exquiſite fruit they brought me, 
I went up the little hill where once ſtood the 
caſtle of Byrſa, and from thence I had a diſtinct 
view of the ſituation of the famous city of Car- 
thage, which ſtood on an iſthmus, the ſea coming 
on each ſide of it. *T'is now a marſhy ground on 
one fide, where there are ſalt- ponds. Strabo 
m- calls Carthage forty miles in circumference, 
de There are now no remains of it, but what I 
have 


GE EE 
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ter than compliments. I have anſwered you 


In one of thoſe places I hope to tell you by 
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have deſcribed ; and the hiſtory of it is too wel 
know to want any abridgmement of it. Yay 
ſee, Sir, that I think you eſteem obedience bet. 


letter by giving you the accounts you deſire 
and have reſerved my thanks to the concluſion, 
I intend to leave this place to-morrow, and 
continue my journey thro” Italy and France 


word of mouth that I am 
Your humble ſervant, & 
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) wel 

Ya LET TE Rt XI 
be. ha; 
you To the Counteſs of ——— 
lired, 


Genoa, Aug. 28, O. S. 1718. 


I BEG your pardon, my dear ſiſter, 
hat I did not write to you from Tunis, the 
my opportunity I have had ſince I left Con- 
antinople. But the heat there was ſo exceſ- 
ve, and the light ſo bad for the fight, I was 
alf blind by writing one letter to the Abbot 
-; and durſt not go to write many others, I 
lad deſigned ; nor indeed could I have enter- 
aned you very well out of that barbarous coun- 
. I am now ſurrounded with ſubjects of 
leaſure, and ſo much charmed with the beau- . 
ies of Italy, that I ſhould think it a kind of 
ngratitude not to offer a little praiſe in return 
or the diverſion I have had here.—lI am in the 
louſe of Mrs. D*Avenant at St. Pierre d'Are- 

, and ſhould be very unjuſt not to allow her 
ſhare of that praiſe I ſpeak of, ſince her good 


Vor. II. H humour 


1 
humour and good company have very much 
contributed to render this place agreeable to ne, 


Genoa 1s ſituated in a very fine bay, and he. 
ing built on a riſing hill intermixed with ga: 
dens, and beautified with the moſt excellen 
architecture, gives a very fine proſpect off x 
ſea; though it loſt much of its beauty in ny 
eyes, having been accuſtomed to that of Con- 
ſtantinople. The Genoeſe were once maſten 
of ſeveral iſlands in the Archipelago, and il 
that part of Conſtantinople which is now call 
Galata, Their betraying the Chriſtian cauk 
by facilitating the taking of Conſtantinople 
the Turk, deſerved what has ſince happened t 


them, even the loſs of all their conqueſts a 
that ſide to thoſe infidels. They are at preſeil 
far from rich, and are deſpiſed by the French 
ſince their Doge was forced by the late Kiny 
to go in perſon to Paris, to aſk pardon i 
ſuch a trifle as the arms of France over th 
houſe of the Envoy being ſpattered with dun 
in the night. This I ſuppoſe was done bf 


ſome of the Spaniſh faction, which ſtill maks 
| | q 
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p the majority here, though they dare not 
penly declare it. The ladies affect the French 


abit, and are more genteel than thoſe they 


much 
2 me, 


d be. 

g N mitate. I do not doubt but the cuſtom of 
len iziſbei's has very much improved their airs, 
# u know not whether you ever heard of thoſe 
n nimals. Upon my word, nothing but my own 
Con es could have convinced me there were any 


uch upon earth. The faſhion begun here, 


nd is now received all over Italy, where the 
uſbands are not ſuch terrible creatures as we 
repreſent them, There are none among them 
ſuch brutes as to pretend to find fault with a 
uſtom ſo well eſtabliſhed, and ſo politically 
founded, ſince I am aſſured that it was an ex- 
pedient, firſt found out by the Senate, to put 
an end to thoſe family hatreds, which tore their 


iſten 
d al 
allet 


aule 


e h 


's 00 
ſent 
nch 


cg Eſtate to pieces, and to find employment for 
fu boſe young men, who were forced to cut one 
e another's throats, pour paſſer le temps; and it 


s ſucceeded ſo well, that ſince the inſtitu- 


ung 
on of Ciziſbei, there has been nothing but 
ho ace and good humour amongſt them. Theſe 


are 


H 2 
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are gentlemen who devote themſelves to th 
ſervice of a particular lady (I mean, a marrie 
one, for the virgins are all inviſible, and con- 
fined to Convents:) They are obliged to wait 
on her to all public places, ſuch as the play 
operas and aſſemblies (which are called her 
Converſations) where they wait behind he 
chair, take care of her fan and gloves, if fit 
plays, have the privilege of whiſpers, &c.- 
When ſhe goes out, they ſerve her inſtead d 
lacquies, gravely trotting by her chair. II 
their buſineſs to prepare for her a preſent again 
any day of public appearance, not forgetting 
that of her own name f; in ſhort, they are u 
ſpend all their time and money in her ſervice, 
who rewards them accordingly, (for opportu- 
nity they want none) but the huſband is not 
to have the impudence to ſuppoſe this a 
other than pure Platonick friendſhip. Ti 
true, they endeavour to give her a Ciziſbei of 
their own chuſing ; but when the lady haps 
pens not to be of the ſame taſte, as that often 


} That is, the day of the Saint after whom ſhe is called. 
happens, 


o 
0 


| 
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pens, ſhe never fails to bring it about to 
ave one of her own fancy. In former times, 
e beauty uſed to have eight or ten of theſe 
mble admirers ; but thoſe days of plenty and 
mility are no more. Men grow more ſcarce 


| 

* d ſaucy, and every lady is forced to content 
he ſelf with one at a time. 

$' vou may ſee in this place the glorious liberty 


a Republick, or, more properly, an Ariſto- 
acy, the common people being here as arrant 
ves as the French, but the old nobles pay 
ttle reſpect to the Doge, who is but two years 
his office, and whoſe wife, at that very time, 
umes no rank above another noble lady. Tis 
ue, the family of Andrea Doria (that great 
an, who reſtored them that liberty they en- 
y) have ſome particular privileges. When 
e ſenate found it neceſſary to put a ſtop to the 
xury of dreſs, forbidding the wearing of jew- 
s and brocades, they left them at liberty to 
ake what expence they pleaſed. I look with 
eat pleaſure on the ſtatue of that hero, which 
in the court belonging to the houſe of 

H 3 dulic 
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dulie Doria. This puts me in mind of they 
palaces, which I can never deſcribe as I ought 
Ils it not enough that I ſay, they are me 
of them the deſign of Pallad io? The ſi 
called Strada Nuova, is perhaps the moſt bew 
tiful line of building in the world. I mf 
particularly mention the vaſt palaces of Dura 
20, thoſe of the two Balbi, joined together) 
a magnificent colonade, that of the Imperic 
at this village of St. Pierre d'Arena, and ans 
ther of the Doria, The perfection of archites 
ture, and the utmoſt profuſion of rich fur l 
ture are to be ſeen here, diſpoſed with the md 
elegant taſte, and laviſh magnificence. But! 
am charmed with nothing ſo much as the ei 
lection of pictures by the pencils of Raphat 
Paulo Veroneſe, Titian, Caracci, Michael A 
gelo, Guido and Correggio, which two I met 
tion laſt as my particular favourites. I on 
I can find no pleaſure in objects of horror ; # 
in my opinion, the more naturally a cruciki ; 
repreſented, the more diſagreeable it is. Thet 
my beloved painters ſhew nature, and ſhev 


[1 
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the moſt charming light. I was particu- 


ly pleaſed with a Lucretia in the houſe of 
+ mf a1bi ; the expreſſive beauty of that face and 
(rep ſom gives all the paſſion of pity and admira- 
den ion, that could be raiſed in the ſoul, by the 
mill neſt poem on that ſubject. A Cleopatra, of 
urn e ſame hand deſerves to be mentioned; and [I 
hould ſay more of her, if Lucretia had not 
rſt engaged my eyes.—Here are alſo ſome in- 
The church of 


bite. Lawrence is built of black and white mar- 


ſtimable ancient buſtos. 


le, where is kept that famous plate of a ſingle 
merald, which is not now permitted to be 
andled, ſince a plot, which, they ſay, was 
liſcovered to throw it on the pavement and 
break it; a childiſh piece of malice, which 
hey aſcribe to the King of Sicily, to be re- 
n'<ngcd for their refuſing to ſell it to him. The 
hurch of the Annunciation is finely lined 
ith marble ; the pillars are of red and white 
ib marble; that of St. Ambroſe has been very 
much adorned by the Jeſuits; but I confeſs 


all the churches appeared ſo mean to me, after 
that 
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days that we have been out of the quarrantine 


the Levant. 


SS = 
that of Sancta Sophia, I can hardly do them th 
honour of writing down their names. But! 
hope you will own I have made good uſe of ny 
time, in ſeeing ſo much, ſince *tis not mar 


from which nobody 1s exempted coming fron 
Ours, indeed, was very mud 
ſhortened, and very agreeably paſſed in Mr. 
D'Avenant's company, in the village of dt 
Pierre Larane, about a mile from Genoa, in! 
houſe built by Palladio, ſo well deſigned, and 
ſo nobly proportioned, .*twas a pleaſure to wall 
in it. We were vifited here only by a few Eng: 
liſh, in the company of a noble Genoeſe, com. 
miſſioned to ſee we did not touch one another, 
II ſhall ſtay here ſome days longer, and coul 
almoſt wiſh it were for all my life ; but mine 
I fear is not deſtined to ſo much tranquillity. 


I am, &c. &. 
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LETTER XLVI. 


To the Counteſs of 0 
Turin, Sept. 12, O. S. 1718. 


I CAME, in two days, from Ge- 
noa, through fine roads to this place. I have 
already ſeen what is ſhewed to ſtrangers in the 
town, which indeed is not worth a very par- 
ticular deſcription; and I have not reſpeq 
enough for the holy handkerchief, to ſpeak. 
long of it, The churches are handſome, anc 
ſo is the King's palace; but I have lately ſeen 
ſuch perfection of architecture, I did not give 
much of my attention to theſe pieces. The 
town itſelf is fairly built, ſituated in a fine 
plain on the banks of the Po. At a little diſ- 
tance from it, we ſaw the palaces of La Vene- 
rie, and La Valentin, both very agreeably re- 
treats, We were lodged in the Piazza Royale, 
which is one of the nobleſt ſquares J ever ſaw, 
with a fine portico of white ſtone quite round 
it. We were immediately viſited by the Che- 

voalier 
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valier——, whom you knew in England, who, 
with great civility, begged to introduce us # 
court, which is now kept at Rivoli, about; 
league from Turin. I went thither yeſterdy 
and had the honour of waiting on the Queen, 
being preſented to her by her firſt lady of ho- 
nour. I found her Majeſty in a magnificent 
apartment, with a train of handſome ladies all 
dreſſed in gowns, amongſt which it was eafy 
to diſtinguiſh the fair princeſs of Carignan. 
The Queen entertained me with a world af 
ſweetneſs and affability, and ſeemed miſtreſs 


_— 


* 
— 


| of a great ſhare of good ſenſe. She did not 


— 
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—— 


forget to put me in mind of her Engliſh blood; 
and added, that ſhe always felt in herſelf : 


—— wr... . 


| particular inclination to love the Engliſh, 
b I returned her civility, by giving her the 
title of Majeſty as often as I could, whici 
perhaps ſhe will not have the comfort « 
18 hearing many months longer, ——Tk 
| King has a great deal of vivacity in bi 
eyes; and the young Prince of Piedmont 1s3 


. 
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very handſome young man; but the great de- 
g votion 


(909-3 
votion which this court is at preſent fallen into, 
does not permit any of thoſe entertainments 
proper for his age. Proceſſions and maſſes are 
all the magnificence in faſhion here ; and gal- 
lantry is ſo criminal, that the poor Count of 
——, Who was our acquaintance at London, 
is very ſeriouſly diſgraced, for ſome ſmall over- 
tures he preſumed to make to a maid of honour, 
| intend to ſet out to-morrow, and to paſs thoſe 
dreadful Alps, ſo much talked of.— If I come 
to the bottom, you ſhall hear of me. | 


I am, &c. &c. 


LE T- 
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LETTER en 
To Mrs. T——. 


Lyons, Sept. 25, O.S. 1718, 

I RECEIVED, at my arrival, 

here, both your obliging letters, and alſo let- 
ters from many of my other friends, deſigned 
to Conſtantinople, and ſent me from Mar- 
ſeilles hither; our merchant there knowing we 
were upon our return, I am ſurprized to hear 
my fiſter———has left England. I ſuppoſe 
what I wrote to her from Turin will be loſt, 
and where to direct 1 know not, having no 
account of her affairs from her own hand, 
For my own part I am confined to my cham- 
ber, having kept my bed till yeſterday, ever 
ſince the 17th, that I came to this town, 
where I have had ſo terrible a fever, I believed 
for ſome time, that all my journies were ended 
here; and I do not at all wonder that ſuch fa- 
tigues as I have paſſed ſhould have ſuch an 
effect. The firſt day's journey from Turin 
to Novaleſſe is throꝰ a very fine country, beau- 


tifully 


( 209 ) 
ifully planted and enriched by art and nature. 
he next day we began to aſcend mount Cenis, 


ing carried in little ſeats of twiſted oſiers, 


718. red upon poles, upon men's ſhoulders ; our 
val, BWtziſes taken to pieces and laid upon mules. 

let- : 

. The prodigious proſpect of mountains co- 
* ered with eternal ſnow, of clouds hanging 
„ below our feet, and of vaſt caſcades tumb- 
* ing down the rocks with a confuſed roaring, 
* ould have been entertaining to me, if I had 


ſuffered leſs from the extreme cold that reigns 


oft 
=: ere, But the miſty rains which fall perpe- 
* ually, penetrated even the thick fur I was 


rapped in; and I was half dead with cold 
before we got to the foot of the mountain, 
hich was not till two hours after dark. This 


vn 
* ill has a ſpacious plain on the top of it, and 
* fine lake there; but the deſcent is ſo ſteep 


nd ſlippery, *tis ſurprizing to ſee theſe chair- 
en go ſo ſteadily as they do, Yet I was not 
alf ſo much afraid of breaking my neck, as I 
as of falling ſick, and the event has ſhewed 


hat I placed my fears right. 
V 8 The 
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The other mountains are now all paſſibl 
for a chaiſe, and very fruitful in vines an 
paſtures. Amongſt them is a breed of the fine 
goats in the world. Acquebellet is the lah, 
and ſoon after we entered Pont Beauvoiſin, th 
frontier town of France, whoſe bridge patt 
this kingdom, and the dominions of Savoy. The 
ſame night we arrived late at this town, when 
I have had nothing to do but to take care 0 
my health. I think myſelf already out of an 
danger, and am determined, that the for 
throat, which ſtill remains, ſhall not confine 
me long. I am impatient to ſee the ci- 
rioſities of this famous city, and more imp 
tient to continue my journey to Paris, fron 
whence I hope to write you a more divertiny 
letter than *tis poſſible for me to do now, wit 
a mind weakened by ſickneſs, a head mud: 
dled with ſpleen, from a ſorry inn, and: 
chamber crammed with mortifying objects of 


apothecaries vials and bottles. 
I am, &c. Kc. 


LET: 


in 


LETTER WIA. 
To Mr. Pope. 


Lyons, Sep. 28, O. 8. 1718, 
I RECEIVED yours here, and 


ſhould thank you for the pleaſure you ſeem to 


enjoy from my return ; but I can hardly for- 
bear being angry at you, for rejoicing at what 


diſpleaſes me ſo much. You will think this 


but an odd compliment on my fide, III aſ- 
lure you, *tis not from inſenſibility of the joy 
of ſeeing my friends; but when I conſider that 
| muſt, at the ſame time, ſee and hear a thou- 
land diſagreeable impertinents ; that I muſt re- 
ceive and pay viſits, make curteſies, and aſſiſt 


at tea-tables, where I ſhall be half killed with 


queſtions; and, on the other part, that I.am 
acreature, that cannot ſerve any body but with 
inſignificant good wiſhes ; and that my pre- 


lence is not a neceſſary good to any one mem- 


ber of my native country, I think I might 


much 


SE = 
much better have ſtaid where eaſe and quid 
made up the happineſs of my indolent life.- 
I ſhould certainly be melancholy, if I purſue 
this theme one line farther. I will rather fil 
the remainder of this paper with the inſcrip- 
tions on the tables of braſs, that are placed on 


each ſide of the town-houſe. 


1. TABLE 


4 3 F 


Juict 

Re nnn 

ſuc | 

f ererum. noſtra. : 3: fil 3.5 5 Eguiden 

rip- nan. omnium. illam. cogitationem. hominum. puam. | 
d on | 


axime. primam. occurſuram. mihi. provideo, depre- 
wr. ne. quaſi. novam. iſtam. rem. introduti. exhor- | 


ſeatis. ſed. illa. potins. cogitetis. quam. multa. iu. | 
ac, civitate. novata. fut. et. quidem. flatim. ab. | 
igine. urbis. noftre. in. quod. formas. ftatuſque. 
er, p. noſtra. diducta. fit. 


Quondam. reges. hance tenuere. urbem, ne tamen. 


— — on em A. > 


omeſticis. ſucceſſoribus. eam. tradere, contigit. ſuper- 
enere, alieni. et. quidam. externi. ut. Numa. Ro- 
ulo, ſuccęſſerit. ex. Sabinis. veniens. vicinut. guidem. | 
ed. tunc. externus. ut. Anco. Marcio. Priſtus. Tarqui- | 
Is, propter. temeratum. ſanguinem. quod.” patre. de. 
narato. Corinthio. natus. erat. et. Tarquinienfi. na- 
re. generoſa. ſed. inopi. ut. que tali. marito neceſſe. 
babuerit. ſuccumbere. cum. domi. repelleretur. 4. ge- 
endis. honoribus. poſtguam. Roman. migravit. reg- 
um. adeptus. eft. huic. guoque. et. filio. nepoti ve. 
us. nam. et. hoc. inter. audores. diſcrepat. inſertus. 
eervius, Tullius fa. noſt ros. ſeguimur. captiva. natus, 
Vol. II. 1 ocreſſa. 
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” 


oeręſſa. fi. tuſeos. cali.  quondam. ven, Jegalic, fl 
liffimus. omniſque. ejus. caſus. comes, paſ quam. Vari 


fortuna. exactus. cum. omnibus. religuis. ISeliag, 6 


ercitus. Etruria. exceſſit montem. Cahum. beef 
et. a. duce. ſus. Cœlio. ita. appellitatus. mutatoqu, 
nomine. uam. tuſce. maſtarna. ei. — erat. iu 
appellatus. e. ut. dixi. et. regnum. ſumma. cin 
reip. utilitate. optinuit. deinde. poſtquam, Targquii 
Superbi. mores. invifi. civitati. noſtræ. efſe. caperut, 
gua ipfeus. qua, fillorum. ejus. nempe. perteſum. th 
mentes. regni. et. ad. conſules. annuos. magiſtrats 
adminiſtratio. rep. tranſlata. eft, 


Duid. nunc. commemorem. dictaturæ. hoc. ipſo. on 
ſulari. imperium. valentius. repertum. apud. majori. 
noftros. quo. in. aſperioribus. a aut. in. civil 
motu. dificiliore. uterentar. aut. in. düxilium. pled 
creatos. tribunos. plebei. quid.” a. confulibas.' al. i 
cemviros, tranſlatum. imperium. ſolutogue.” poſi. 4, 


cemvirali. regno. ad. conſules. runſus. reditam. quit 


im: v. Tis. di fributam. conſulare. imperiun. 
tribunoſque. militum. conſulari. inperio. appellun 


gui. ſeni. et. octoni. crearentur. quid. communicatl 
Pal remo. cum. Plebe. honores: non. inperi. ſolun. 


ed. Sacerdotorum. quoquee Janſ. — bella. 4 
guibu, 


ͤ ˙— 
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vereor. ne. nimio. in jor. efſe. vidrar. et. 
vefiſe. jactationem. glori &. prolati. imperi. ultra. 
zanum. ſed illo. C. Porius. revertar: civitatem. 


II. TABLE. 


3 a a ans Z SS & 6d GS RES TT & 2 
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. 10%. . divvis © aug © mo © Jus. et. patruus. 
j. Ceſar. oninem. florem. ubique. coloni arum ac muni- 


r. bac. curia. eſſe. woluit. quid. ergo. non. itali . 
us. ſenator. provinciali. potior. eft. jam. wobis. 
un. hanc, partem. cenſure. mee. approbare. cæpero. 
uid. de. fa. re. ſentiam. rebus. oftendam. ſed. ne. 
revinciales, quidem. fs. modo. ornare. curiam. pote- 
int. rejiciendos. puto. 


Ornatiſſima. ecce.  colonia. wvalentiſſimaque. rien- 
enſſum. quam. longo. jam. tempore. ſenatores. huic. 
me, confert. ex qua. colonia. inter. paucos. eque/- 
it. ordinis, oruamentum. L. reftinum. familiari/- 
ne. diligo. er. hodieque. in. rebus. meis. detineo. cujus. 
beri, fruantur. queſo, primo. ſacerdotiorum. gradu. 
12 poſt . 


iibur, eaperint. majorer. neftri. et. quo. proteſſert- 


Sviorum. bonorum. ſeilicet. wirorum. et. locupletiunt. 


> Car Vu 0 
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de. fratre. ej us. poſſum. dicere. niſtrabili. quit, 
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pat. modo, cum. annis. Monciuri. tau, fu 
incrementa. ut. alrun. amen. latranis.. Lacean, 4 
odi. illud. paleſtricum. prodiguum. feed. ante, i, 
domum. conſulatum. intulit. gram. calbria. . 4 


lidum. civitis, Romanæ. beneficium. conſecuta, eft. iden 


indigniſſimoque. hoc. caſa. ut. vobis. utilis, ſenatn, 
eſſe Aon. palit 2 


Tempus. eſt. jam. Ti. Cæ ſar . Germanice, 401. 
gere. te. patribus. conſcriptes. quo. tendat. orati 


tua. jam enim. ad. extremos. fines, Galliæ. Na 


bonenſis. veniſti. 


Tot. ecce. infignes. juvenes. quot, intueor. non. . 
gis. ſunt. pænitendi. ſenatoreb. quam. pænitet. Pu 
cum. nobliſſimum. virum. amicum. meum. inter. int 
gines. majorum. ſuorum. Allorogici. nomen. legit 
quod. fi. hace. ita. . conſenti. is. quid, ultra. 4, 
deratis. quam. ut. wobis. digito. demonſtrem. ſun 
ipſum. ultra. fines. provincie, Narbonenſis. jam. vi 
ſenatores. mittere. quando, ex. Lugduno. babert. 1. 
noſtri. ordinis. wviros. non. penitet. timide. quiden.þ 
c. egreſſus. adſuetos. familiareſque. vobis. provini 
arum. terminos. ſum. ſed. deſiridte. jam. comats. 

| Galla. 
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alle. eauſe. agenda. eft. in. qua. ff. quis. Bor. in- 
tur. quod. bello. per. decem. annos. exercuerunt. dis 
on. julium. idem. ep ponat. centem. annorum. in- 
ubilem, fidem. obſequiumgue. multis. tripidis. rebus. 
free. pluſquam. expertum. illi. patri. neo. Druſo. 
dernaniam. ſubigenti. tutam. guiete. ſua. ſecur am- 
. a, tergo. pacem. preſiiterunt. et. quidem. cum. 
1. cenſus. novo. tum. opere. et. in. adſueto. Galliis. 
{, bellum. avocatus. et. quod. opusr quam. arduum. 
nobis. nunc. cum, maxime. quamVvis. nibil. ultra. 
van, ut, publice. note. fint. facultates. mire. ex- 
niratur. nimis, maguo. experimento: cognoſcimus. 


6 1426. 
I was alſo ſhewed, without the gate of St. 
Juſtinius, ſome remains of a- Roman aqueduct; 
and behind the monaſtery of St. Mary, there 
are the ruins of the Imperial palace, where the 
Emperor Claudius was born, and where Seve- 
rus lived. The great cathedral of St. John is 
2 good Gothic building, and its clock much 
admired by the Germans. In one of the moſt 
conſpicuous parts of the town, is the late king's 
ſtatue ſet up, trampling upon mankind. I can- 
not forbear ſaying one word here of the French 
ſtatues (for I never intend to mention any more 
of them) with their gilded full-bottomed wigs. 
If their king had intended to expreſs in one 
image, ignorance, ill taſte and vanity, his ſculp- 


tors could have made no other figure, ſo pro- & 
per for that purpoſe, as this ſtatue, which re- IM © 
ap 


preſents the odd mixture of an old beau, who 
hada mind to be a hero, with a buſhel of curled 
Hair on his head, and a guilt truncheon in bis Wi rec 
hand.—The French have been ſo voluminous 
on the hiſtory of this town, I need ſay 


nothing of it, The houſes are tolerably well 
built, 


( 1g ) 
built, and :thei:Brlle Cour well planted, from 
whence is ſeen the en joining. of the 
Soane and Rhone: | 


« Us Wada amne prærapido fluit 
« draqut dubitans quo ſues flultus agat.” 


have had time to ſee every thing with great. 
leiſure, having been confined. ſeveral days to 
this town by a ſwelling in my throat, the re- 
mains of a fever occaſioned by a cold I got in 
the damps of the Alps. The doctors here 
threaten me with all ſorts of diſtempers, if 1 
tre to leave them; but I, that know the ob- 
ſtinacy of it, think it juſt as poſſible to con- 
tinue my way to Paris, with it, as to go about 
the ſtreets of Lyons, and am determined to pur- 


ſue my journey to-morrow, in ſpite of doctors, 


apothecaries, and ſore throats. 


When you ſee Lady R, tell __ I have 
received her letter, and 'will anſwer it from 
Paris, believing that the place that ſhe would 
noſt willingly hear of. 


wi þ Jam, xc. Kc. 
| LET 
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LETTER XLIX. 
To the Lady "NPY 


Paris, Oct. 10, O.S. 1718, | 


PF CANNOT give my dear Lady 
R a better proof of” the pleaſure I have in Ml 
writing to her, than eHuſing to do it in this ill © 
feat of various amuſements, where J am acca- ] 
bleed with viſits, and' thoſe ſo full of vivacity Ml © 
and compliments, that it is full employment h 
enough to hearken, whether one anſwers or 
nov. The French Ambaſſadreſs at Conſtan- 


tinople has a very conſtderable and numerous th 

family here, who all come to ſee me, and are ” 
never weary of making enquiries, The air of [\ 

Paris has already had a good effect on me; Wa 

for I was-neven in. better health, though I have bu 
been extreme: il] all the road from Lyons to lee 
this. placn. You may judge how agreeable I N70 
the journey has been to me; which did not lep 
tle} 


want that addition to make me diſlike it. | 
think 
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think nothing ſo terrible as objects of miſery, 
except one had the god-like attribute of being 
capable to redreſs them ; and all the country 
villages of France ſhew nothing elſe. While 
the poſt-horſes are changed, the whole town 
comes out to beg, with ſuch miſerable ſtarved 


faces, and thin tattered cloaths, they need no 
other elgguence to perſuade one of the wretch- 
edneſs of their condition. —— This is all the 
French magnificence, till you come to Fon- 
tainbleau, where you are ſhewed one thouſand 
hye hundred rooms in the King's hunting- 
palace, The apartments of the royal family 
are very large, and richly gilt : but I ſaw no- 
thing in the architecture or painting worth re- 
membering. The long gallery built by Henry 
IV. has proſpects of all the King's houſes. Its 
walls are deſigned after the taſte of thoſe times, 
but appear now very mean. The park is, in- 
deed, finely wooded and watered, the trees well 
grown and planted, and in the fiſh-ponds are 
kept tame carp, ſaid to be, ſome of them, 
tghty years of age. The late King paſſed 
ſome 
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ſome months every year at this ſeat; and all 
the rocks around it, by the pious ſentences in- 
ſcribed on them, ſkew the devotion in faſhion 
at this court, which I believe died with him; 
at leaft I fee no exterior marks of it at Paris, 
where all people's thoughts ſeem to be on pre- 
ſent diverſion. | 


The fair of St. Lawrence is now in feaſon.— 
You may be ſure I have been carried thithet, 
and think it much better diſpoſed than ours 
of Bartholomew. The ſhops being all ſet in 
rows fo regularly and well-lighted, they made 
up a very agreeable ſpectacle. But I was not 
at all ſatisfied with the Groſſierts of their Har- 
lequin, no more than with their muſic at the 
opera, which was abominably grating, after be- 
ing uſed to that of Italy. Their houſe is a 
booth compared to that of the Hay-market, and 
the play-houſe not ſo neat as that of Lincoln's 
Inn-fields ; but then it muſt be owned, to their 
praiſe, their tragedians are muchbeyond any of 
ours. I ſhould hardly allow Mrs. O——4 a 


better place than to be confidante to La — 
| I have 


C ay 

I; WH 1 have ſeen the tragedy of Bajazet ſo well re- 
” WH preſented, that I think our beſt actors can be 
n Wy only ſaid to ſpeak, but theſe to feel; and it is 
» Wl certainly infinitely more moving to ſee a man 
„ zppear unhappy, than to hear them ſay that he 
" W 56, with a jolly face, and a ſtupid ſmirk in his 
countenance.— A. propos of countenances, I muſt 

- WH tl! you ſomething of the French ladies; I 
- WY have ſeen all the beauties, and ſuch—(I can't 
s Wl felp making uſe of the coarſe word) nauſeous 
n Wl creatures! fo fantaſtically abſurd in their 
e dreſs, ſo monſtrouſly unnatural in their paints! 
t WH their hair cut ſhort, and curled round their 
faces, and ſo loaded with powder, that it 
e makes it look like white wool ! and on their 
- Wh checks to their chins, unmercifully laid on a 
ſhining red japan, that gliſtens in a moſt flam- 
ing manner, ſo that they ſeem to have no re- 
ſemblance to human faces. I am apt to be- 
lieve that they took the firſt hint of their dreſs 
from a fair ſheep newly ruddled. It is with 
pleaſure 1 recolle& my dear pretty country- 


women; and if I was writing to any body elle, 
I ſhould 
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ſome months every year at this ſeat; and all 


the rocks around it, by the pious ſentences in- 
ſcribed on them, ſhew the devotion in faſhion 
at this court, which I believe died with him; 
at leaſt I ſec no exterior marks of it at Paris, 
where all people's thoughts ſeem to be on pre- 
ſent diverſion. 


The fair of St. Lawrence is now in ſeaſon.— 
You may be ſure I have been carried thithet, 
and think it much better diſpoſed than ors 
of Bartholomew. The ſhops being all ſet in 
rows fo regularly and well-lighted, they made 
up a very agreeable ſpectacle. But I was not 
at all ſatisfed with the Gro//ierte of their Har- 
lequin, no more than with their muſic at the 
opera, which was abominably grating, after be- 
ing uſed to that of Italy. Their houſe is a 
booth compared to that of the Hay-market, and 
the play-houſe not ſo neat as that of Lincoln's 
Inn-fields ; but then it muſt be owned, to their 
praiſe, their tragedians are muchbeyond any of 
ours. I ſhould hardly allow Mrs, O——43 


better place than to be confidante to La —— 
| J have 


Cy 
| have ſeen the tragedy of Bajazet ſo well re- 
preſented, that I think our beſt actors can be 
only ſaid to ſpeak, but theſe to feel ; and it is 
certainly infinitely more moving to ſee a man 
appear unhappy, than to hear them ſay that he 
is ſo, with a jolly face, and a ſtupid ſmirk in his 
countenance.— A. propos of countenances, I muſt 
tell you ſomething of the French ladies; I 
have ſeen all the beauties, and ſuch—(I can't 
help making uſe of the coarſe word) nauſeous 
creatures! ſo fantaſtically abſurd in their 
dreſs, ſo monſtrouſly unnatural in their paints ! 
their hair cut ſhort, and curled round their 
faces, and ſo loaded with powder, that it 
makes it look like white wool ! and on their 
cheeks to their chins, unmercifully laid on a 
ſhining red japan, that gliſtens in a moſt flam- 
ing manner, ſo that they ſeem to have no re- 
ſemblance to human faces. I am apt to be- 
lieve that they took the firſt hint of their dreſs 
from a fair ſheep newly ruddled. It is with 
pleaſure 1 recolle& my dear pretty country- 


women; and if I was writing to any body elle, 
I ſhould 
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I ſhould ſay, that theſe groteſque daubers give 
me a ftill higher eſteem of the natural charms 
of dear Lady R——'s auborne hair, and the 
lively colours of her unſullied complexion, 


I am, &c. &c. 


P. S. I have met the Abbe here, who de- 
fires me to make his compliments to you. 


LE T- 


ö 


rr 
eee r. T. 


Paris, OR. 16, O. S. 1718. 


YOU ſee J am juſt to my word in 
writing to you from Paris, where I was very 
much ſurprized to meet my ſiſter. I need not 
ad, very much pleaſed. She as little ex- 
pected to ſee me as 1 her, (having not received 
my late letters) and this meeting would ſhine 
under the hands of de Scuderie, but I ſhall 
not imitate his ſtyle fo far, as to tell you how 
often we embraced, how ſhe enquired by what 
odd chance I returned from Conſtantinople ? | 
and I anſwered her by aſking, what adven- 
ture brought her to Paris? To ſhorten the 
tory, all queſtions and anſwers, and exclama- 


tions and compliments being over, we agreed 
upon running about together, and have ſeen 
Verſailles, Trianon, Marli, and St, Cloud. 

| We 


( 126 ) 
We had an order for the water to play for ! 
our diverſion, and I was followed thither by * 
all the Engliſh at Paris. I own Verſailles ap- 0 
peared to me rather vaſt than beautiful; and, 
after having ſeen the exact proportions of the 
Italian buildings, I thought the irregularity of 


it ſhocking. 


The King's cabinets of antiquities and me- 
dals are, indeed, very richly furniſhed. Amongſt 
that collection, none pleaſed me ſo well as the 
Apotheoſis of Germanicus, on a large agate, 
which is one of the moſt delicate pieces of 
the kind that I remember to have ſeen. 1 
obſerved ſome ancient ſtatues of great value. 
But the nauſeous flattery and tawdry pencil of 
Le Brun are equally diſguſting in the gallery 
I will not pretend to deſcribe to you the great. 
apartment, the vaſt variety of fountains ; the 
theatre, the grove of /Eſop's fables, &c, all 
which you may read very amply particulariz6 
in ſoine of the French authors, that have heen 


paid for theſe deſcriptions. Trianon, in its 
| littleneſs, 


( 27 ) 
\ttleneſs, pleaſed me better than Verſailles ; 


Marli, better than either of them, and St. 
Cloud beſt of all, having the advantage of 
the Seine running at the bottom of the gar- 
dens, the great caſcade, &c. You may find 
information in the aforeſaid books, if you have 
any curioſity to know the exact number of 
the ſtatues, and how many {cet they caſt up 
the water, 


We faw the King's pictures in the magnifi- 
cent houſe of the Duke D'Antin, who has 
the care of preſerving them till his Majefty is 
of age, There are not many, but of the beſt 
hands, I looked with great pleaſure on the 
Arch-Angel of Raphael, where the ſentiments 
of ſuperior beings are as well expreſſed as in 
Milton. You won't forgive me, if I fay no- 
thing of the Thuilleries, much finer than our 


Mall; and the Cour more agreeable than our 
Hyde-Park, the high trees giving ſhade in the 
botteſt ſeaſon. At the Louvre, I had the op- 
portunity of Teeing the King, accompanied 

17 5 by 


il | | #2 

' by the Duke Regent. He is tall and wel 
| ſhaped, but has not the air of holding the 
crown ſo many years as his great grandfather, 
And now I am ſpeaking of the court, I muf 
if ſay I ſaw nothing in France that delighted me 
ſo much as to ſee an Engliſhman (at leaſt: 
if Briton) abſolute at Paris; I mean Mr. Lay, 
who treats their Dukes and Peers extremely 
& de haut en bas,” and is treated by them with 
the utmoſt ſubmiſſion and reſpect.— Poor ſouls! 


| 
| 

| — This reflection on their abject ſlavery puts 
| me in mind of the place des viftoires ; but I will 


not take up your time and my own with {uct 
deſcriptions, which are too numerous. 


In general, I think Paris has the advantage 
of London in the neat pavement of the ſtreets, 
and the regular lighting of them at nights, in 
1 the proportion of the ſtreets, the houſes being 
| all built of ſtone, - and moſt of thofe belonging 
to people of quality being beautified by gat- 


dens. But we certainly may boaſt of a town 


very near twice as large, and when 1 have 
| - ſaid 
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ell BN cid that, I know nothing elſe we ſurpaſs it 


the BY in, I ſhall not continue here long; if you 
er. have any thing to command me during my 
ul: WY mort ſtay, write ſoon, and I ſhall take plea 
me ſure in obeying you. 


I am, &c. &c, 


Vor, II. K | LET- 


tw) 


To the Abbot 


Dover, Oct. 31. O. S. 1718, 


I AM willing to take your word 
for it that I ſhall really oblige you, by letting 
you know, as ſoon as poſſible, my ſafe paſſage 
over the water. I arrived this morning 2 
Dover, after being toſſed a whole night in the 
packet boat in ſo violent a manner, that the 
maſter, conſidering the weakneſs of his veſſe, 


thought it proper to remove the mail, and 


gave us notice of the danger. We called: 
little fiſhing boat, which could hardly make 
up to us; while all the people on board us 


were crying to heaven. Tis hard to imagine 
one's ſelf in a ſcene of greater horror than on 
ſuch an occaſion, and yet ſhall I own it to you! 
tho' I was not at all willing to be drowned, 
I could not forbear being entertained at the 


double diſtreſs of a fellow paſſenger, She Wa 
an 


( 131 ) 
an Engliſh lady that I had met at Calais, who 
deſired me to let her go over with me in my 


cabin, She had bought a fine point head, 


cuſtom-houſe officers, When the wind grew 
high, and our little vefſe] cracked, ſhe fell 
very heartily to her prayers, and thought 
wholly of her ſoul, When it ſeemed to abate, 
ſhe returned to the worldly care of her head- 
dreſs, and addreſſed herſelf to me Dear 
« Madam, will you take care of this point ? if 
e it ſhould be loſt l —Ah Lord, we ſhall all 
ede loſt ! Lord have mercy on my ſoul !— 
nd BY pray, Madam, take care of this head-dreſs.” 
bis eaſy tranſition from her ſoul to her head- 
ike BY dreſs, and the alternate agonies that both gave 
U BY her, made it hard to determine which ſhe 
ne BY thought of greateſt value, But, however, the 
ſcene was not ſo diverting but I was glad to 
pet rid of it, and be thrown into the little 
boat, tho” with ſome hazard of breaking my 
neck. It brought me ſafe hither, and I can- 


not help looking with partial eyes on my native 
K 2 land. 


which ſhe was contriving to conceal from the 
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land. That partiality was certainly given us 


by nature, to prevent rambling, the effect of 
an ambitious thirſt after knowledge, which 
we. are not formed to enjoy. All we get by 
it is a fruitleſs deſire of mixing the different 
pleaſures and conveniences which are given to 
the different parts of the world, and cannot 
meet in any one of them. After having read 
all that is to be found in the languages I am 
miſtreſs of, and having decayed my fight by 
midnight ſtudies, I envy the eaſy peace of 
mind of a ruddy milk-maid, who, undiſturbed 
by doubt, hears the ſermon, with humility, 
every Sunday, not having confounded the ſen- 
timents of natural duty in her head by the 
vain enquiries of the ſchools, who may be 
more learned, yet after all, muſt remain as ig- 


norant. And after having ſeen part of Afi 
and Africa, and almoſt made the tour of Eu- 
rope, I think the honeſt Engliſh ſquire more 
happy, who verily believes the Greek wines 
leſs delicious than March beer, that the Afri- 


can fruits have not ſo fine a flavour as golden 
pippens, 


( 133 ) 
pippens, that the Beca figuas of Italy are not 
ſo well taſted as a rump of beef, and that 
in ſhort there is no perfect enjoyment of this 
life out of Old England. I pray God I may 
think ſo for the reſt of my life; and ſince I 
muſt be contented with our ſcanty allowance 
of day-light, that I may forget, the enliven- 


ing ſun of Conſtantinople, 
I am, &c. &c. 


K 3 „ 1 
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Tree IM 
To Mr. P-——, 


Dover, Nov. 1, O. S. 1718, 


I HAVE this minute received a let- 
ter of yours ſent me from Paris. I believe and 
hope I ſhall very ſoon ſee both you and Mr, 
Congreve ; but as I am here in an inn, where 
we ſtay to regulate our march to London, bay 
and baggage, I ſhall employ ſome of my lei- 
ſure time in anſwering that part of yours that 
ſeem to require an anſwer, 


I muft applaud your good nature in ſuppo- 
ſing that your paſtoral lovers (vulgarly called 
Haymakers) would have lived in everlaſting 
joy and harmony, if the lightning had not in- 
terrupted their ſcheme of happineſs. I ſee no 
reaſon to imagine that John Hughes and Saral 
Drew were either wiſer or more virtuous than 
their neighbours. That a well- ſet man of 


twenty-five ſhould have a fancy to marry 3 
brown 
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brown woman of eighteen, is nothing marvel- 
lous ; and I cannot help thinking that had 
they married, their lives would have paſſed in 
the common track with their fellow- pariſhio- 
ners. His endeavouring to ſhield her from a 
form was a natural action, and what he would 
have certainly done for his horſe, if he had 
been in the ſame ſituation, Neither am I of 
opinion that their ſudden death was a reward of 
their mutual virtue. You know the Jews were 
reproved for thinking a village deſtroyed by 
fire, mote wicked than thoſe that had eſcaped 
the thunder, Time and chance happen to all 
men. Since you defire me to try my ſkill in 
m epitaph, I think the following lines per- 
haps more juſt, tho' not ſo poetical as yours. 


Here lies John Hughes and Sarah Drew ; 
Perhaps you'll ſay, what's that to you? 
Believe me, friend; much may be ſaid 

On that poor couple that are dead. 

On Sunday next they ſhould have married; 
But ſee how oddly things are carried! 

On Thurſday laſt it rain'd and lighten'd, 
Theſe tender lover. Jaaly frighten'd, 


Shelter 
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Shelter'd beneath the cocking hay 
In hopes to paſs the time away. 
But the BOLD THUNDER found them out 
(Commiſſion®d for that end no doubt) 
And ſeizing on their trembling breath 
Conſign d them to the ſhades of death, 
Who knows if *twas not kindly done ? 
For had they ſeen the next year's ſun, 
A beaten wife and cuckold fwain 
Had jointly curs'd the marriage chain; 
Now they are happy in their doom, 
For PoE Has WROTE prox THEIR TOMB, 


J confeſs theſe ſentiments are not altogether 
ſo heroic as yours; but I hope you will forgive 
them in favour of the two laſt lines. You ſee 
how much I eſteem the honour you have done 
them; tho' I am not very impatient. to have 
the ſame, and had rather continue to be you 
ſtupid, living, humble ſervant, than be cele- 
brated by all the pens in Europe, 


I would write to Mr. C; but ſuppoſe 
you will read this to him, if' he enquires 
after me, 


LE T- 
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*LETTER LIII. 


To Lady ——. 


January 23, 1715-1716. 


I FIND after all by your letter of 
yeſterday, that Mrs. D-— is reſolved to marry 
the old greaſy curate. She was always High 
Church in an exceflive degree, and you know 
ſhe uſed to ſpeak of Sacheverel as an Apoſtolick 
Saint, who was worthy to fit in the ſame place 
with St. Paul, if not a ſtep above him. It is a 
matter, however, very doubtful to me, whether 
it is not ſtill more the man than the apoſtle 
that Mrs. D— looks to in the preſent alliance. 
Tho' at the age of forty, ſhe is, I aſſure you, 
very far from being cold and inſenſible; her 
fire may be covered with aſhes, but it is not 
xtinguiſhed.—Don't be deceived, my dear, by 


that prudiſh and ſanctified air. Warm devo- 
| tion ; 


This and the following letters are now firſt 
zabliſhed. | 
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tion is no equivocal mark of warm paſſions; 
beſides, I know it is a fact, of which I hare 
proofs in hand, which I will tell you by word 
of mouth, that our learned and holy prude is 
exceedingly diſpoſed to uſe the means, ſuppoſed 
in the primitive command, let what will come 
of the end. The curate indeed is very filthy 
Such a red, ſpungy, warty noſe ! Such a ſquint! 
In ſhort, he is ugly beyond expreſſion ; and 
what ought naturally to render him peculiarly 
diſpleaſing to one of Mrs. D-—'s conſtitution 
and propenſities, he is ſtricken in years. Nor 
do I really know how they will live. He has 
but forty-five pounds a year—ſhe but a trifling 
ſum ; ſo that they are likely to ſeaſt upon love 
and eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, which will be very 
empty food without a proper mixture of beef 
and pudding. I have, however, engaged our 
friend, who. is the curate's landlord, to give 
them a good leaſe; and if Mrs. D——, in- 
ſtead of ſpending whole days reading Collier, 
Hicks, and vile tranſlations of Plato and Epic- 


tetus, will but form the reſolution of taking 
care 


Is 
Is 
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care of her houſe, and minding her dairy, things 
may go tolerably, It is not likely that their 
tender loves will give them many ſweet babes 
to provide for, 


I met the lover yeſterday, going to the ale- 


"WY touſe in his dirty night-gown, with a book 
of under his arm to entertain the club; and as 
0 Mrs. D-— was with me at the time, I pointed 
I out to her the charming creature : ſhe bluſhed 


and looked prim ; but quoted a paſſage out of 
Herodotus, in which it is ſaid that the Perſians 
wore long night-gowns. There is really no 
more accounting for the taſte in marriage of 
many of our ſex, than there is for the appetite 
of your neighbour Miſs S—y, who makes ſuch 
waſte of chalk and charcoal when they fall in 
her way; 


As marriage produces children, ſo children 
produce care and diſputes, and wrangling, as 
is ſaid (at leaſt by old bachelors and old maids) 
is one of the ſweets of the conjugal ſtate : you 


tell me that our friend Mrs, ——, is at length 
bleſſed 


( 140 ) 
bleſſed with a ſon ; and that her huſband, wh 
is a great philoſopher, (if his own teſtimony is 
to be depended upon) inſiſts on her ſuck- 
ling it herſelf. You aſk my advice on this 


matter, and to give it you frankly, I really 
think that Mr. ——'s demand is unreaſonable, 
as his wife's conſtitution is tender, and her 
temper fretful. A true philoſopher would 
conſider theſe circumſtances, but a pedant is 


always throwing his ſyſtem in your face, and 
applies it equally to all things, times and places, 
juſt like a taylor who would make a coat 
out of his own head, without any regard to 
the bulk or figure of the perſon that muſt wear 
it. All thoſe fine-ſpun arguments that he has 
drawn from nature to ſtop your mouths, weigh, 
I muſt own to you, but very little with me.— 
This ſame Nature is indeed a ſpecious word, 
nay, there is a great deal in it, if it is properly 
underſtood and applied, but I cannot bear to 
hear people uſing it to juſtify what common 
ſenſe muſt diſavow. Is not Nature modified by 


art in many things? Was it not deſigned to be 
ſo! 


( 4x } 

©? And is it not happy for human ſociety that it 
s ſo? Would you like to ſee your huſband let 
his beard grow, until he would be obliged to 
put the end of it in his pocket, becauſe this 
beard is the gift of Nature? The inſtincts of na- 
ture point out neither taylors, nor weavers, nor 
mantua-makers, nor ſempſters, nor milliners : 
And yet I am very glad that we don't run 
naked like the Hottentots. But not to wander 
from the ſubject—I grant that nature has fur- 
niſned the mother with milk to nouriſh her 
child ; but I maintain at the ſame time, that if 
ſhe can find better milk elſewhere, ſhe ought to 
prefer it without heſitation. I don't ſee why 
ſhe ſhould have more ſcruple to do this, than 
her huſband has to leave the clear fountain, 
which Nature gave him to quench his thirſt, 
for ſtout October, Port, or Claret. Indeed, if 
Mrs, —— was a buxom, ſturdy woman, who 
lived on plain food, took regular exerciſe, en- 
joyed proper returns of reſt, and was free from 
nolent paſſions (which you and I know is not 
the caſe) ſhe might be a good nurſe for her 

| child; 
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child; but as matters ſtand, I do verily think 
that the milk of a good comely cow, who feeds 


quietly in her meadow, never devours ragouts, 
nor drinks ratifta, nor frets at quadrille, nor 
ſits up till three in the morning elated with 
gain, or dejected with loſs, I do not think that 
the milk of ſuch a cow, or of a nurſe that 
came as near it as poſſible, would be likely to 
nouriſh the young ſquire much better than 
her's. If it be true that the child ſucks in the 
mother's paſſions with her milk, this is a ſtrong 
argument in favour of the cow, unleſs yau may 
be afraid that the young ſquire may become 3 
calf; but how many calves are there bath in 
ſtate and church, who have been brought up 


with their mother's milx? 


I promiſe faithfully to communicate to no 
mortal the letter you wrote me laſt What you 
ſay of the two rebel lords, I believe to be true; 
but I can do nothing in the matter, —If my 
projects don't fail in the execution, I ſhall {ee 
you before a month paſſes. Give my ſervice 


to Dr. Blackbeard—He is a good man, but ] 
never 


{ 143 ]__. 
erer faw in my life ſuch a perſecuting face 
cover a humane and tender heart. I imagine 
(within myſelf) that the Smithfield prieſts, who 


6 

g burned the proteſtants in the time of Queen 
Mary, had juſt ſuch faces as the doctor's. If 
ve were papiſts I ſhould like him very much 


i Wl for my confeſſor; his ſeeming auſterity would 
zive you and I a great reputation for ſanQity, 
nnd his good indulgent heart would be the very 
he thing that would ſuit us in the affair of penance 
and ghoſtly direction. 


Farewell, my dear Lady, &c. &c, 
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LETT 34 un 


To the Abbot of WE, 


Vienna, January 2, O. S. 1717, 


IAM really almoſt tired with the 
life of Vienna. I am not, indeed, an enemy 
to diffipation and hurry, much leſs to amuſe- 


ment and pleaſure ; but I cannot endure long 


even pleaſure, when it is fettered with forma- 
lity, and aſſumes the air of ſyſtem. Tis true, 
I have had here ſome very agreeable con- 
nexions, and what will perhaps ſurprize you, 
have particular pleaſure in my Spaniſh ac- 
quaintances, Count Oropeſa and General Pu- 
ebla. Theſe two noblemen are much in the 
good graces of the Emperor, and yet they 
ſeem to be brewing miſchief. The court of 
Madrid cannot reflect without pain upon the 
territories that were cut off from the Spa- Maat 
niſh monarchy by the peace of Utrecht, and... 


it ſeems to be looking wiſhfully out for an Cat 
opP2- ll V, 


CT WF 
That 
« 2 matter about which I trouble myſelf very 
little; let the court be in the right or in the 
wrong, I like mightily the two Counts, its 
miniſters. 1 dined with them both ſome days 
270 at Coutit Wurmbrand's, an Aulic Coun- 
ſellor and a man of letters, who is univerfally 
eteemed here. But the firſt man at this court 
in point of knowledge and abilities is certainly 
Count Schlick, High Chancellor of Bohemia, 
whoſe immienſe reading is accompanied with a 
fne taſte and a ſolid judgment; he is a declared 
enemy to Prince Eugene; and a warm friend to 
the honeſt hot-headed Marſhal Staremberg. 
One of the moſt accompliſhed men I have ſeen 
it Vienna is the young Count Tarrocco, Who 
companies the amiable Prince of Portugal. 
| am almoſt in love with them both, and 
vonder to ſee ſuch elegant manners, and ſuch 
ee and generous ſentiments in two young men 
bat have hitherto ſeen nothing but their own 
country. The Count is juft ſuch a Roman 


atholic as you; he ſucceeds greatly with the 
You, I, 'L devout 
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| deyout beauties. here; his firſt overtures in gal. 
V lantry are, diſguiſed, under the luſcious ſtrainz 
of ſpiritual love, that were ſung, formerly by 
ö the ſublicely, voluptuous, Fenelon, and. the 
tender. Madam Guion, who turned the fire of 
i carnal loye to divine objects; thus the Count 
i begins with the ſpirits and ends generally with 
(| the fleſh; when he makes his n to holy ll 
| Rd. W 


- 


i I made acquaintance yeſterday with the fa 
14 mous poet Rouſſeau, who lives here under 
the peculiar protection of printe Eugene, by 
whoſe liberality he ſubſiſts. He paſſes here ; 
| for a free-thinker, and, what is ſtill worſe in 
f my eſteem, for a man whoſe heart does not 
| feel the encomiums he gives to virtue and 
honour in his poems. I like his odes mightily; 

| they arb much ſuperior to the lyrick produc- 
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| made any figure i in that kind of poetry. I dont 
| find that learned men abound here; there is 
| indecd a prodigious number of Alchymiſt 2 
j I Vienna; 
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tions of our Engliſh poets, few of whom have 


N 1 
vienna 3. the phileſopher's ſtone is the great 
object: of z&al-an® ſcience; and thoſe NO have 
more. reading and capadity than the villgary 
have tranſpoftett theit ſuperſtition ( ſhall I call 
it?) or fanaticiſm ftom religion to ehymiſtry; 
and they believe in a new kind of tranſubſtan- 
tiation, which is deſigned to make the laity as 
nich as the other kind Has made the-priefthood; = 
This peſtilential paſſion has already fuinec 
ſereral great houſes: There is ſcarcely a man 
of opulente or faſhionꝭ that has not an Alchymiſt 
in his ſervice, and eyen tlie Emperor is ſuppoſed 
to be no enemy to this folly: ih ſecret; thougii 
he has pretended to e it in publick. 
Prince E Eugene » was- "A 2 as to ſhew me 
bis library. yeſterday; 3, we found him attended 


by Rouſſeau, and his favourite Count Bon- 
neval,. who | is a man of wit, and is here thought 
to be a very bold and enterprizing fpirit. The 
library, tho not very ample, is well choſen; 5 
but ag the Prince will admit. into it no editions 
but what are beautiful and pleaſing, to the eye, 

L 2 and 


. 
and there are nevertheleſs numbers of excel. 
lent books that are but indifferently printed, 
this finikin and foppiſh taſte makes many diſ- 
agreeable chaſms in this collection. The 
books are pompouſly bound in Turkey leather, 
and two of the moſt famous bookbinders of 


Paris were expreſly ſent for to do this work, 


Bonneval pleaſantly told me that there were 


ſeveral quartos on the art of war, that were 
bound with the ſkins ef Spahis and Janiſle- 
ries ; and this jeſt, which was indeed elegant, 
raiſed a ſmile of pleaſure on the grave coun- Wh, 
tenance of the famous warrior, The prince, BF. 
who is a connoiſſeur in the fine arts, ſhewed me, 
with particular pleaſure, the famous collec- R 
tion of portraits, that formerly belonged to 
Fouquet, and which he purchaſed at an exceſ- ü 


five price. He has augmented it with a con- 


ſiderable number of new acquiſitions, ſo that 
he has now in his poſſeſſion ſuch a collection 
in that kind as you will ſcarcely find in af 
ten cabinets in Europe. If I told you the 


number, you would ſay that I make an in- 
1 diſcreet 


( 149 } 
diſcreet uſe of the permiſſion to lye, which is 
more or leſs given to travellers by the indul- 


gence of the candid. 


Count Tarrocco is juſt come in—He is 
the only perſon I have excepted this morning 
in my general order to receive no company.— 
| think I ſee you ſmile,—but I am not ſo far 
gone as to ſtand in need of abſolution ; tho” as 
the human heart is deceitful, and the Count 
very agreeable, you may think that even tho? 


| ſhould not want an abſolution, I would never- 


u i theleſs be glad to have an indulgence.——No 
uch thing. — However, as I am an heretick, 
d you no confeſſor, I ſhall make no declara- 
* tions on this head. The deſign of the Count's 


"ht is a ball z -more pleaſure.—I ſhall be 
ſurfeited. 


Adieu, &c. 
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| To Mr. Pp.. 


J 


Sept. 1, 1717. 
WHEN TI wrote to you 1 laſt, Bel. 


grade was in the hands of the Turks ; ; but 


at this preſent moment, it has changed mal: 
ters, and is in the hands of the Imperialifs 
A Janiſſary, who in nine days, and yet without 
any wings but what a panick terror ſeeqns to 
have furniſhed, arpived a at Conſtantinople | from 
the army of the Turks before Belgrade 
brought Mr. Wi the news of a comples 
victory obtained by the Imperialiſts, com: 
manded by Prince Eugene, over the Ottomar 
troops. It is ſaid, the prince has diſcovered 
great conduct and valour in this action, and | 
am particularly glad that the voice of glory and 
duty has called him from the——( here ſeveral 
words of the manuſcript are effaced ).——Tw 
days after the battle the town ſurrendered: 


The 


(* 
The conſternation which this defeat has occa- 
ſioned here, is inexpreſſible; and the Sultan 
apprehending a revolution from the reſentment 
and indignation of the people, fomented by 
certain leaders, has begun his precautions, 
after the goodly faſhion of this bleſſed go- 
rernment, by ordering ſeveral perſons to be 
ſtrangled who were the objects of his royal 
ſuſpicion, He has alſo ordered his Treaſurer 
to advance ſome months pay to the Janiſſa- 
ries, which ſeems the leſs neceſſary, as their 
conduct has been bad in this campaign, and 
their licentious ferocity ſeems pretty well 
tamed by the publick contempt. Such of 
them as return in ſtraggling and fugitive par- 
ties to the metropolis, have not ſpirit nor 


credit enough to defend themſelves from the 


inſults of the mob; the very children taunt 
them, and the populace ſpit in their faces 
as they paſs. They refuſed during the battle 
to lend their aſſiſtance to ſave the baggage and 
the military cheſt, which however were defended 
by the Baſhaws and their retinue, while the 
Janiflaries 
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Janiſſares and Spahis were nobly employed in 


plundering their own camp. 


You ſee here that 1 give you a very hand- 
ſome return for your obliging letter. You 
entertain me with a moſt agreeable account 
of your amiable connections with men of 
letters and taſte, and of the delicious moments 
you paſs in their ſociety under the rural ſhade; 
and I exhibit to you in return, the barbarous 
ſpectacle of Turks and Germans cutting one 
another's throats. But what can you expect 
from ſuch a country as this, from which the 
Muſes have fled, from which letters ſeem eter- 
nally baniſhed, and in which you ſee, in pri- 
vate ſcenes, nothing purſued as happineſs but 


the refinements of an indolent voluptuouſneſs, 


and where thoſe who act upon the public 


theatre live in uncertainty, ſuſpicion, and ter- 
ror ! Here pleaſure, to which I am no enemy, 
when it is properly ſeaſoned and of a good 
compoſition, is ſurely of the cloying kind. 
Yeins of wit, elegant converſation, eaſy com- 

merce, 


( 153 ) 
merce,, are unknown among the Turks; and 
yet they ſeem capable of ali theſe, if the vile 


ſpirit of their government did not ſtifle genius, 


d. lamp curioſity, and ſuppreſs an hundred paſ- 


ov Bl ſons, that embelliſn and render life agreeable. 
nt The lyſcious paſſion of the Seraglio is the only 
of Wl one almoſt that is gratified here to the full, but 
its WM it is blended ſo. with the ſurly ſpirit of deſ- 


e; potiſm in one of the parties, and with the 


us dcjection and anxiety which this ſpirit pro- 
ne I duces in the other, that to one of my way 
ect Nef thinking it cannot appear otherwiſe than 
he s a very mixed kind of enjoyment. The 
: vomen here are not, indeed, ſo cloſely con- 
ined as many have related; they enjoy a 


ut bigh degree of liberty, even in the boſom of 
ſs, {Wrvitude, and they have methods of evaſion 
lie Nad diſguiſe that are very favourable to gal- 


ntry; but after all, they are ſtill under 


„ eeaſy apprehenſions of being diſcovered ; 
d da diſcovery expoſes them to the moſt 
d, Nercileſs rage of jealouſy, which is here a 


unſter that cannot be ſatiated but with blood. 
| The 
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The magnificence and riches that Ar in'fts 


apartments of the ladies of faſhion here, ſeen 
to be one of their chief pleaſures, Joined with 
their retinue of female ſlaves, whoſe muſick, 
dancing and dreſs amuſe them highly; 
but there is ſuch an air of form and Riffnel 
amidſt this grandeur, as hinders it from ples- 
ſing me at long run, however I was dazzld 
with it at firſt ſight. This ftiffneſs and for 
mality of manners are peculiar to the "Turkih 
ladies; for the Grecian belles are of quite 
another character and complexion ; with them 


pleaſure appears in more engaging forms, and 
their perſons, manners, converſation and amuſe- 
ments are very far from being deſtitute of ele 
gance and eaſe— ; 


J received the news of Mr. Addifon's being 
declared Secretary of State with tlie leſs fur- 
priſe, in that I know that poſt was almoſt 
offered to him before. At that time he & 
clined it, and I really believe that he woulf 


have done well to have declined it now. Suc 
a pol 


7 
1 


[s) 

poſt as that, and ſuch a wife ag the Qountoſi, 
do not ſeem to be, in prudence, eligible for a 
man that is aſthmatick, and we may ſee che day 
when he will be heartily glad to reſign them 
both. It is well chat he laid aſide che thoughts 


neß of the voluminous dictionary, of which I have 
lea: heard you or fomebody elſe frequently make 
zl I mention. But no more on that ſubject; 1 
ot. would not have ſaid ſo much, were I not aſ- 
ki ſured that this letter will come ſaſe and un- 


opened to hand. I long much to tread upon 


Congreve,. who render that ground claſſick 
ground; nor will you refuſe our-preſent Secxe- 
tary a part of that merit, whatever reaſons ou 
may have to be diſſatisſied with him in other 
reſpedts. You are the chree happieſt poets I 
ever heard of; ane a ſecretary of ſtate, the 
other enjoying leiſure with dignity in two 
lucrative employments ; and you, though your 
religious profeſſion is an obſtacle to court pro- 
motion, and diſqalifies you from filling civil 
fmployments, have found the pbiloſopher's 

A | ſtone, 


Englith ground, that J may fee you and Mr. 
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( 256 ) 
ſtone, ſince by making the Iliad pafs through 
your poetical crucible into an Engiiſh form, 
without loſing aught of its original beauty, 
you have drawn the golden current of Pactolus 
to Twickenham. I call this finding the Phi. 
loſopher's ſtone, ſince you alone found out the 
ſecret, and nobody elſe has got into it. A—1 
and T——] tried it, but their experiments 
failed ; and they loft if not their money, 1 
leaſt a certain portion of their fame in the 
trial——while you touched the mantle of the 
divine Bard, and imbibed his ſpirit. I hope 
we ſhall have the Odyſſey ſoon from your 
happy hand, and I think I ſhall follow with 
ſinglar pleaſure the traveller Ulyſſes, who was 
an obſerver of men and manners, when he 
travels in your harmonious numbers. I love 
him much. better than the hot- headed ſon of 
Peleus, who bullied his general, cried for his 
miſtreſs, and ſo on. It is true, the excellence 
of the Iliad does not depend upon his merit or 
dignity, but I wiſh, nevertheleſs, that Homer 


had choſen a Hero ſomewhat leſs pettiſh and 
leſs 


( 197') 
&fs fantaſtick : a perfeR hero is chimerical and 
unnatural, and conſequently unthſtruQive z 
but it is alſo true that while the epic hero 
ught to be drawn with the infirmities that are 
the lot of humanity, he ought never to be re- 
preſented as extremely abſurd, But it becomes 
ne ill to play the critick ; ſo I take my leave 
of you for this time, and defire you will believe 


ne, with the higheſt eſteem, 
Yours, &c, 


LET. 
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LETTER, „L. 


The 1 „ Ti 


Te the Counteſs of — 8 


1 ed 


ee e 
+ 1 _ PT Bo fogiie ile . 
ment 1 Bad finiſhed the lekter I wrote yd of 
Monday aft, and UI cow cad f. 
form you of the things tat hure fries me 
moſf in this excurſion. Sad roads—hilly and 
rocky——between Bologna and Fierenzuolo. 
Between this latter place and Florence, I went 
out of my road to viſit the monaſtery of La 
Trappe, which is of French origin, and one 
of the moſt auſtere and ſelf-denying orders | 


have met with. In this gloomy retreat it gave 
me pain to obſerve the infatuation of men, 


As this letter is the ſupplement to a preceding ani, 
which is net come to the hands of the Editor, it un, 
probably on that account, ſent without a date. It. ſum 
evidently to have been written after lady M. V. M. 
had fixed her reſidence in Italy, 


eo, — 10 


who 


* * 
. 1 9 „ 
- is 


( 
who have devoutly reduced themſelyes to a 


nuch worſe condition than that of the beaſts, 
ther it aſa] in the flowery paths of Pale ure, or 
the thorny ones of an ill-judged devotion. But 
of the two ſorts of fools, I ſhall. always think 
that the merry one has the moſt eligible fate; 1 
ud I cannot well form a notion of that ſpiri- 
tual and extatick joy, that. ĩs mixed with ſighs, 
z:0ans,, hunger; and thirſt, and the other com- 
plicated miſeries. of monaſtick diſcipline, It 
is a ſtrange way of going to work for happi- 
reſs. to excite an enmity between ſoul and 
body, which Nature and. Providence have de- 
ined to live together in union and friend- 
lip, and which we- cannot ſeparate like man 
and wife when they happen to diſagree... The 
profound. filence that is enjoined . upon the. 
monks of La Trappe, is a fingular. circum 
tance of their unſociable and unnatural. diſ- 
tpline ; and were this injunction never to be 
liſpenſed with, it: would bes needleſs ( viſit.; 
dem in any other character than as a collec- 
tion 


| nobleman whoſe name was Bauthillier de Randi; 


her agreeably, and, at the ſame time, to ſa- 


by going directly and without ceremony to her 
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tion of ſtatues ; but the ſuperior of the con- 
vent ſuſpended in our favour, that rigorous 
law, and allowed one of the mutes to converſe 
with me, and anſwer a few diſcreet queſtions, 
He told me that the monks of this order in 
France are ſtill more auſtere than thoſe of 
Italy, as they never taſte wine, fleſh, fiſh or 
eggs; but live entirely upon vegetables. The 
ſtory that is told of the inſtitution of this order 
is remarkable, and is well atteſted, if my in- 
formation be good. Its founder was a French 


a man of pleaſure and gallantry, which were 
converted into the deepeſt gloom of de votion 
by the following incident, His affairs obliged 
him to abſent himſelf, for ſome time, from 
lady with whom he had lived in the moſt inti- 
mate and tender connections of ſucceſsful love. in 
At his return to Paris he propoſed to ſurprize 


tisfy his own impatient deſire of | ſeeing bei, 


apartment by a back ſtair, which he was well 
acquainted 


=o. 

:cquainted with but think of the ſpeQacle 
that preſented itſelf to him at his entrance into 
the chamber that had ſo often been the ſcene 
of love's higheſt raptures ! his miſtreſs dead 
dead of the ſmall pox—disfigured beyond 
expreffion—a loathſome mafs of putrified mat- 
ter=and the ſurgeon ſeparating the head from 
the body, becauſe the coffin had been made too 
ſhort! He ſtood for a moment motionleſs in 
amazement, and filled with horror—and then 
retired from the world, ſhut himſelf up in the 
convent of La Trappe, where he paſſed the 
temainder of his days in the moſt cruel and 


liſconſolate devotion.—— Let us quit this ſad 
lubje&, 


I muſt not forget to tell you that before I 
came to this monaſtery I went to ſee the burn- 
ing mountain near Fierenzuola, of which the 
aturalifts ſpeak as a great curioſity. The 
o fa. lame it ſends forth is without ſmoke, and re- 
bers embles brandy ſet on fire. The ground about 
tis well cultivated, and the fire appears only 


n one ſpot where there is a cavity whoſe cir- 
Vor. II. M cumference 
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cumference is ſmall, but in it are ſeveral] cre- 


vices whoſe depths are unknown, It is remark- 

able that when a piece of wood is thrown into 

this cavity, though it cannot paſs through the 
crevices, yet it i bonſumed in a moment, and 
that though the ground about it be perfecty 
cold, yet if a ſtick be rubbed with any force 
againſt it, it emits a flame, which, however, 
is neither hot nor durable like that of the Vol- 
cano. If you deſire a more circumſtantial ac» 
count of this phenomenon, and have made a 
ſufficient progreſs in Italian to read father Ca- 
razzi's deſcription of it, you need not be at a 
loſs, for I have ſent this deſcription to Mr, 
F——, and you have only to aſk it of him, 
After obſerving the Volcano, I ſcrambled up 
all the neighbouring hills, partly on horſeback, 
partly on foot, but could find no veſtige of 
fire in any of them; though common report 
would make one believe that they all contain 


5olcanos. 


1 hope you have not taken it in your bead yyy 
co expect from me a deſcripton of the famous 
| gallery 
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gallery here, where I arrived on Thurſday at 


noon ; this would be requiring à volume in- 
ſtead of a letter; beſides, I have as yet ſeen 
but a part of this immenſe treaſure, and 1 
ptopoſe employing — more to ſurvey 
the whole. You cannot ii gine any ſituation 
more agreeable than Florence. Tt lies in a fer- 
tle and ſmiling valley watered by the Arno, 
which runs through the city, and nothing can 
ſurpaſs the beauty and magnificence of its 
public buildings, particularly the cathedral, 
whoſe grandeur filled me with aſtoniſhment, 
The palaces, ſquares, fountains, ſtatues, bridges, 
do not only carry an aſpect full of elegance and 
greatneſs, but diſcover a taſte quite different, 
in kind, from that which 7 reigns in the public 
eiifices in other countries. The more I ſee 
ak Italy, the more I am perſuaded that the 
ltalians have a tile (if 1 may uſe that expreſ- 
fon) in every thing, which diſtinguiſhes them 
almoſt eſſentially from all other Europeans. 
Where they have got it, —whether from natu- 
tal genius or Aleient imitation and inheritanck, 


M2 I ſhall 
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I ſhall not examine; but the fact is certait, 
I have been but one day in the gallery, tha 
amazing repoſitory of the moſt precious re fl ;;; 
mains of antiquity, and which alone is ſufſ- ge 
cient to immortalize the illuſtrious houſe of Ml d 
Medicis, by whom it was built, and enriched Ml fu 
as we now ſee it. I was ſo impatient to ſe Ml; 
the famous Venus of Medicis, that I went 
haſtily through fix apartments in order to gets 
fight of this divine figure, purpoſing when | 
had ſatisfied this ardent curioſity, to return and 
view the reſt at my leiſure. As I, indeed, WM... 
paſſed thro' the great room which contains the 
ancient ſtatues, I was ſtopped ſhort at viewing . 
the Antinous, which they have placed neat 
that of Adrian, to revive the remembrance of 
their prepoſterous loves, which I ſuppoſe the * 
PFlorentines rather look upon as an object of 
envy, than of horror and diſguſt. This ſta- 


tue, like that of the Venus de Medic is, ſpurns * 
deſcription: ſuch figures my eyes never beheld 1 N 
I can now underſtand that Ovid's compa- 8 
ring a fine woman to a ſtatue, which I formerly * 


thought 
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thought a very diſobliging fimilitude, was the 


niceſt and higheſt piece of flattery. The An- 


tinous is entirely naked ; all its parts are big- 
zer than nature; but the whole, taken toge- 
ther, and the fine attitude of the figure, carry 
ſuch an expreſſion of eaſe, elegance, and grace, 
3s no words can deſcribe, When I ſaw the 
Venus I was wrapped in wonder, —and I could 
not help caſting a thought back upon Anti- 
nous. They ought to be placed together, 
They are worthy of each other.— If marble 
could ' ſee and feel, the ſeparation might be 
prudent, —If it could only ſee, it would cer- 
tainly loſe its coldneſs and learn to feel, and 
in ſuch a caſe the charms of theſe two figures 
would produce an effect quite oppoſite to that 
of the Gorgon's head, which turned fleſh 
into tone. Did I pretend to deſcribe to you 
the Venus, it would only ſet your imagination 


at work to form ideas of her figure, and your 


Ideas would no more reſemble that figure, than 
the Portugueſe face of Miſs N——, who has 
tnchanted our knight, reſembles the ſweet and 

M 3 graceful 
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graceful countenance of Lady ——, his for- 


mer flame. The deſcription of a face or 
figure is a needleſs thing, as it never conveys 
a true idea; it only gratifies the imagination 
with a fantaſtick one, until the real one is 
ſeen, So, my dear, if you have a mind to 
form 2 true notion of the divine forms and 
features of the Venus and Antinous, come to 


Florence, 


I would be glad to oblige you and your 
friend Vertue, by executing your commiſſion 
with reſpect to the ſketches of Raphael's car- 
toons at Hampton-Court ; but I cannot do it 
to my ſatisfaftion. I have, indeed, ſeen in the 
Grand Duke's collection, four pieces, in which 
that wonderful artiſt had thrown freely from 
his pencil the firſt thoughts and rude lines of 
ſome of thoſe compoſitions ; and as the fir 
thoughts of a great genius are precious, thelc 
pieces attracted my curioſity in a particula 
manner; but when I went to examine them 
cloſely, I found them ſo damaged and effaced, 
that they did not at all anſwer my expectation, 

Whether 
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Whether this be owing to negligence or envy, 
cannot ſay; I mention the latter, becauſe it 
is notorious that many of the modern painters 
have diſcovered ignoble marks of envy at a 
view of the inimitable productions of the an- 
cients. Inſtead of employing their art to pre- 
ſerve the maſter-pieces of antiquity, they have 
endeavoured to deſtroy and efface many of 
them. I have ſeen with my own eyes an evi- 
dent proof of this at Bologna, where the 
greateſt part of the paintings in freſco on the 
walls of the convent of St, Michael in Boſco, 
done by the Carracci and Guido Rheni, have 
been ruined by the painters, who after having 
copied ſome of the fineſt heads, ſcraped them 
almoſt entirely out with nails. Thus you ſee 
nothing is exempt from human malignity. 


The word malignity, and a paſſage in your 
letter, call to my mind the wicked waſp of 
Twickenham: his lies affect me now no 
more ; they will be all as much deſpiſed as 
the ſtory of the ſeraglio and the handkerchief, 
of which I am perſuaded he was the only in- 

ventor, 
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ventor. That man has a malignant and un. 
generous heart; and he is baſe enough to aſ- 
fume the mafk of a moralift, in order to deery 
human nature, and to give a decent yent to 
his hatred of man and woman kind.—But ] 
muſt quit this contemptible fubje on which 
2 juſt indignation would render my pen ſo 
fertile, that after having fatigued you with a 
long letter, I ſhould ſurfeit you with a ſupple- 
ment twice as long. Beſides, a violent head- 
ach advertiſes me that it is time to lay down 
my pen and get me to bed. I ſhall ſay ſome 
things to you in my next that I would haye you 
to impart to the ſtrange man, as from yourſelf, 
My mind is at preſent tolerably quiet; if it 
were as dead to fin, as it is to certain con- 
nexions, I ſhould be a great faint. Adieu, 
my dear Madam. 

Your's very affectionately, &c, 


LET: 
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To Mr. 5252. 


I HAVE been running about Paris 
at a ſtrange rate with my ſiſter, and ſtrange 
fights haye we ſeen, They are, at leaſt, ſtrange 
ſights to me, for after having been accuſtomed 
to the gravity of the Turks, I can ſcarcely look 
with an eaſy and familiar aſpect at the levity 
ind agility of the airy phantoms that are dan- 
cing about me here, and I often think that I 
am at a puppet-ſhew amidſt the repreſentations 
of real life. I ſtare prodigiouſly, but nobody 
remarks it, for every body ſtares here; ſtaring 
5 a- la- mode — there is a ſtare of attention and 
merit, a ſtare of curioſity, a ſtare of expecta- 
tion, a ſtare of ſurpriſe, and it would greatly 
amuſe you to ſee what trifling objects excite 
al this ſtaring, This ſtaring would haye 
tather a ſolemn kind of air, were it not alle- 


Wlated by grinning, for at the end of a ſtare 
there 
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there comes always a grin, and very com- 
monly the entrance of a gentlemen or a lady 
into a room is accompanied with a grin, which 
is deſigned to expreſs complacence and ſocial 


pleaſure, but really ſhews nothing more than a 
certain contortion of muſcles that muſt make 


a ſtranger laugh really, as they laugh artifici- 
ally. The French grin is equally remote from 
the chearful ſerenity of a ſmile, and the cor- 
dial mirth of an honeſt Engliſh horſe- laugh. 
I ſhall not perhaps ſtay here long enough to 
form a juſt idea of: French manners and cha- 
raters, tho* this I believe would require but 
little ſtudy, as there is no great depth in either. 
It appears on a ſuperficial view, to be a frivo- 
lous, reſtleſs, and agreeable people. The 
Abbot is my guide, and I could not eaſily 
light upon a better; he tells me that here the 
women form the character of the men, and | 
am convinced in the perſuaſion of this by ever) 
company into which I enter. There ſeems 
here to be no intermediate ſtate between in- 


fancy and manhood; for as ſoon as the bo) 
has 
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has quit his leading-ftrings, he is ſet agog in 
the world ; the ladies are his tutors, they make 
the firſt impreſſions, which generally remain,' 
and they render the men ridiculous by the imi- 
tation of their humours and graces, ſo that 
dignity in manners is a rare thing here before 
the age of ſixty. Does not King David ſay 
ſomewhere, that Man walketh in a. vain fhew ? 
| think he does, and I am ſure this is pecu- 
liarly true of the Frenchman—but he walks 
merrily and ſeems to enjoy the viſton, and may 
he not therefore be eſteemed more happy than 
many of our ſolid thinkers whoſe brows are 
furrowed by deep reflection, and whoſe wiſdom 
is ſo often cloathed with a ruſty mantle of 
ſpleen and vapours ? 


What delights me moſt here is a view 
of the magnificence, often accompanied with 
taſte, that reigns in the King's palaces and 
gardens; for tho* I don't admire much the 
architecture, in which there is great irregula- 


fity and want of proportion, yet the ſtatues, 


paintings, and other decorations afford me 


high 
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high entertainment. One of the pieces of an, 
tiquity that ſtruck me moſt in the gardens of 
Verſailles, was the famous Collofſean ſtatue of 
Jupiter, the workmanſhip of Myron, which 
Mark Anthony carried away from Samos, and 
Auguſtus ordered to be placed in the Capitol, 
It is of Parian marble, and tho” it has ſuffered 
in the ruin of time, it ſtill preſerves ſtriking 
lines of majeſty, But ſurely, if marble could 
feel, the God would frown with a generous 
indignation to ſee himſelf tranſported from the 
Capitol into a French garden ; and after having 


received the homage of the Roman emperors, 


who laid their laurels at his feet when they 
returned from their conqueſts, to behold now 
nothing but frizzled beaus paſſing by him with 


indifference. 


I propoſe ſetting out ſoon from this place, 
ſo that you are to expect no more letters from 
this ſide of the water ; beſides, I am hurried to 
death, and my head ſwims with that vaſt va- 
riety of objects which I am obliged to view 


with ſuch rapidity, the ſhortneſs of my time 
not 
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not allowing me to examine them at my leiſure; 
There is here an exceſſive prodigality of orna- 
ments and decorations, that is juſt the oppoſite 
extreme to what appears in our royal gardens ; 
this prodigality is owing to the levity and in- 
conſtancy of the French taſte, Which always 
pants after ſomething new, and thus heaps or- 
nament upon ornament without end or meaſure. 
It is time however, that I ſhould put an end to 
my letter; ſo I wiſh you good night, 

And am, &e. 


LET- 
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To the Count F 


Tranſlated from the French. 


I AM charmed, Sir, with your 
obliging letter; and you may perceive by the 
largeneſs of my paper, that I intend to give 
punctual anſwers to all your queſtions, at leaf 
if my French will permit me; for as it is a 
language I do not underſtand to perfect on, ſo 
I much fear, that, for want of expreſſions, [ 
ſhall be quickly obliged to finiſh. Keep in 
mind, therefore, that J am writing in a foreign 
language ; and be ſure to attribute all the im- 
pertinences and triflings dropping from my 
pen, to the want of proper words for declaring 
my thoughts, but by no means to dulneſs, or 


natural levity. 


Theſe conditions being thus agreed and 
ſettled, [ begin with telling you, that you have 


a true notion of the Alcoran, concerning which, 
the 
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the Greek prieſts (who are the greateſt ſcoun- 
drels in the univerſe) have invented out of 
their own heads a thouſand ridiculous ftories, 
in order to decry the law of Mahomet ; to 
run it down, I ſay, without any examination, 
or ſo much as letting the people read it ; being 
afraid that if once they began to ſift the defects 
of the Alcoran, they might not ſtop there, but 
proceed to make uſe of their judgment, about 
their own legends and fictions. In effect, there 
is nothing ſo like as the fables of the Greeks 
and of the Mahometans ; and the laſt have 
multitudes of ſaints, at whoſe tombs miracles 
are by them ſaid to be daily performed; nor 
are the accounts of the lives of thoſe bleſſed 
Muſſulmans much leſs ſtuffed with extrava- 
gancies, than the ſpiritual romances of the 
Greek Papas. | 


As to your next enquiry, I aſſure you it is 
certainly falſe, though commmoly believed in 
our parts of the world, that Mahomet excludes 
women from any ſhare in a future happy ſtate. 
He was too much a gentleman, and loved the 

fair 
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fair ſex too well, to uſe them ſo barbatovfly, 
On the contrary, he promiſes a very fine pa- 
radiſe to the Turkiſh women. He ſays, in- 
deed, that this paradiſe will be a ſeparate place 
from that of their huſbands ; but.I fancy the 
moſt part of them won't like it the worſe for 
that; and that the regret of this ſeparation 
will not render their paradiſe the lefs agreeable, 
It remains to tell you, that the virtues which 
Mahomet requires of the women, to merit the 
enjoyment of future happineſs, are not to lijt 
in ſuch a manner as to become ufeleſs to the 


word, but to employ themſelves, as much as 
poſſible, in making little Muffutthans. The 
virgins who die virgins, and the widows who 
marry not again, dying in mortal fin, are ex- 
eluded out of paradiſe: for women, ſays be, 
not being capable to manage the affairs of 
ſtate, nor to iupport the fatigues of war, God 
has not ordered hem to govern or reform the 
world ; but he has entruſted them with an 
office which is not leſs honourable, even that 


of multiplying the human race, and ſuch , 
out 
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dut of malice or lazineſs, do not make it their 
buſineſs to bear or to breed children, fulfil not 
the duty of their vocation, and rebel againſt 
the commands of God. Here are maxims for 
you, prodigiouſly contrary to thoſe of your con- 
vents. What will become of your St. Catha- 
tines, your St. Thereſas, your St. Claras, and 
the whole bead-roll of your holy virgins and 
widows ? who, if they are to be judged by this 
ſyſtem of virtue, will be found to have been 
infamous creatures, that paſſed their whole 
lives in a moſt abominable libertiniſm. 


I know not what your thoughts may be con- 
cerning a doctrine ſo extraordinary with reſpect 
tous; but I can truly inform you, Sir, that 
the Turks are not ſo ignorant as we fancy them 
to be, in matters of politicks, or philoſophy, 
or even of gallantry. It is true, that military 
diſcipline, ſuch as now practiſed in Chriſten- 
dom, does not mightily ſuit them. A long 
peace has plunged them into an univerſal floth.- 
Content with their condition, and accuſtomed 


to boundleſs luxury, they are become great 
Ver, II. N enemies 
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enemies to all manner of fatigues. But ty 
make amends, the ſciences flouriſh among 
them. The effendis (that is to ſay, the learn- 
ed) do very well deſerve this name: They 
have no more faith in the inſpiration of Ma- 
homet, than in the infallibility of the Pope. 
They make a frank profeſſion of deiſm among 
themſelves, or to thoſe they can truſt, and 
never ſpeak of the law but as of a politick 
inſtitution, fit now to be obſerved by wiſe 
men, however at firſt introduced by politi- 
cians and enthuſiaſts. 


If I remember right, I think I hv told you 
in ſome former letter, that at Belgrade ws 
lodged with a great and rich effendi, a man of 
wit and learning, and of a very agreeable 
humour. We were in his houſe about 2 
month, and he did conſtantly eat with us 
drinking wine without any ſcruple. As I ral. 
lied him a little on this ſubject, he anſwered 
me, ſmiling, that all creatures in the. world 
were made for the pleaſure of man; and tha 
God would not have let the vine grow, wer 

it 
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it a ſin to taſte of its juice? but that neverthe- 
leſs the law, which forbids the uſe of it to the 
vulgar, was very wife, becaufe ſuch ſort of 
folks have not ſenſe enough to take it with 
moderation. This effendi appeared no ſtranger 
to the parties that prevail among us: nay, he 
ſeemed to have ſome knowledge of our reli- 
gious diſputes, and even of our writers: and 
l was ſurpriſed to hear him aſk, among other 
things, how Mr. Toland did? 


My paper, large as it is, draws towards an 
end, That I may not go beyond its limits, 
| muſt leap from religion to tulips, concern- 
ing which you aſk me news. Their mixture 
produces ſurpriſing effects. But what is to 
be obferve& moſt ſurprifing, is the experiments 
of which you ſpeak concerning animals, and 
which is tried here every day, The fuburbs 
of Pera, Jophana, and Galata, are collections 
of ſtrangers from all countries of the univerſe. 
They have ſv often intermarried, that this 
forms ſeveral races of people, the oddeſt ima- 
zinable. There is not one fingle family of 

N 2 natives, 
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1 natives, that can value itſelf on being un- 
[ mixed. You frequently ſee a perſon whoſe 
father was born a Grecian, the mother an Ita- 
lian, the grandfather a Frenchman, the grand- 
mother an Armenian, and their anceſtors 


Engliſh, Muſcovites, Aſiaticks, &c. 


This mixture produces creatures more ex- 
traordinary than you can imagine: nor could 
I ever doubt, but there were ſeveral different 
ſpecies of men; ſince the whites, the woolly 
and the long ':aired blacks, the ſmall eyed 
Tartars and Chineſe, the beardleſs Braſilians, 
and (to name no more) the oily-ſkinned yeilow 


Nova Zemblians, have as ſpecific differences 
| under the ſame general kind, as greyhounds, 


| waſtiffs, ſpaniels, bull-dogs, or the race of 
f my little Diana, if nobody is offended at the 


compariſon. Now, as the various intermix- 


ing of theſe latter animals cauſes mungrels 


| {» mankind have their mungrels too, divided 
and ſubdivided into endleſs ſorts. We hae 
daily proofs of it here, as J told you before. 


In the ſame animal is not ſeldom remarked the 
Greek 
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the Spaniſh arrogance, the French loquacity, 
and all of a ſudden he is ſeized with a fit of 
Engliſh thoughtfulneſs, bordering a little upon 
dulneſs, which many of us have inherited 
from the ſtupidity of our Saxon progenitors. 
But the family which charms me moſt, is 
that which proceeds from the fantaſtical con- 
junction of a Dutch male with a Greek fe- 


j male. As theſe are nature's oppoſite in ex- 
d tremes, *tis a pleaſure to obſerve how the dif- 
55 fering atoms are perpetually jarring together 
. in the children, even ſo as to produce effects 


viſible in their external form. They have the 
large black eyes of the country, with the fat, 
white, fiſhy fleſh of Holland, and a lively air 
ſtreaked with dulneſs. At one and the ſame 
time, they ſhew that love of expenſiveneſs, ſo 
univerſal among the Greeks, and an inclina- 
tion to the Dutch frugality. To give an ex- 
ample of this; young women ruin themſelves 
to purchaſe jewels for adorning their heads, 


While they have not the heart to buy new 
ſhoes. 


Greek perfidiouſneſs, the Italian diffidence, 
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ſhoes, or rather flippers for their feet, which 
are commonly in a tattered condition; a thing 
ſo contrary to the taſte of our Engliſh women, 
that it is for ſhewing how neatly their feet are 


4 dreſſed, and for ſhewing this only, they are fo 

H paſſionately enamoured with their hoap-petti- 

q coats. I have abyndance of their ſingularities 

1 to communicate to you, but I am at the end 

} both of my French and my paper, 
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Concerning Monſieur de la RocutrovcavuLT's 
Maxim=——*< That Marriage is ſometimes con- 
« venient, but never delight fil.” 


IT may be thought a preſumptuous 


attempt in me to controvert a maxim advan- 
ced by ſuch a celebrated genius as Monſieur 
Rochefoucalt, and received with ſuch implicit 
faith by a nation which boaſts of ſuperior po- 
liteneſs to the reſt of the world, and which 
for a long time paſt has preſcribed the rules of 
zallantry to all Europe. 


Nevertheleſs, prompted by that ardour which 
truth inſpires, I dare to maintain the contrary, 
and reſolutely inſiſt, that there are ſome mar- 
riages formed by love, which may be delight- 
ful, where the affections are ſympathetic. 
Nature has preſented us with pleaſures ſuita- 
ble to our ſpecies, and we need only to follow 
ter impulſe, refined by taſte and exalted by a 
lively and agreeable imagination, in order to 
tain the moſt perfect felicity of which human 


nature 
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nature is ſuſceptible: ambition, avarice, va- 
nity, when enjoyed in the moſt exquiſite per. 
fection, can yield but trifling and taſteleſs 
pleaſures, which will be too inconſiderable to 
affect a mind of delicate ſenſibility. 


We may conſider the gifts of fortune as ſo 
many ſteps neceſſary to arrive at felicity, which 
we can never attain, being obliged to ſet bounds 
to our deſires, and being only gratified with 
ſome of her frivolous favours, which are no- 
thing more than the torments of life, when 
they are conſidered 'as the neceſſary means to 
acquire or preſerve a more exquiſite felicity, 


This felicity conſiſts alone in friendſhip 
founded on mutual eſteem, fixed by gratitude, 
ſupported by inclination, and animated by the 
tender ſolicitudes of Love, whom the ancients 
have admirably deſcribed under the appearance 


of a beautiful infant : it is pleaſed with infan- 


tine amuſements, it is delicate and affectionate, 
incapable of miſchief, delighted with trifles ; 
its pleaſures are gentle and innocent. 


They 


anc 


cor 
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They have given a very different repreſen- 
tation of another paſſion too groſs to be men- 
tioned, but of which alone men in general are 
ſuſceptible. This they have deſcribed under 
the figure of a ſatyr, who has more of the 
brute than of the man in his compoſition, 
By this fabulous animal they have expreſſed a 
paſſion, which is the real foundation of all the 
fine exploits of modiſh gallantry, and which 
only endeayours to glut its appetite with the 
poſſeſſion of the object which is moſt lovely in 
its eſtimation ; a paſſion founded in injuſtice, 
ſupported by deceit, and attended by crimes, 
remorſe, jealouſy and contempt. Can ſuch 
an affection be delightful to a virtuous mind? 
Nevertheleſs ſuch is the delightful attendant 
on all illicit engagements ; gallants are obliged 
to abandon all thoſe ſentiments of honour 
which are inſeparable from a liberal education, 
and are doomed to live wretchedly in the 
conſtant purſuit of what reaſon condemns, 
to have all their pleaſures embittered by re- 


morſe, and to be reduced to the deplorable 
condition 
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condition of having renounced virtue, without 
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being able to make vice agreeable. 


It is impoffible to taſte the delights of love 
in perfection, but in a well aſſorted marriage; 
nothing betrays ſuch a narrowneſs of mind a 
to be governed by words. What tho' cuſtom, 
for which good reaſons may be aſſigned, has 
made the words huſband and wife ſomewhat 
ridiculous : A huſband, in common accepta- 
tation, ſignifies a jealous brute, a ſurly ty+ 
rant: or at beſt a weak fool, who may be made 
to believe any thing.. A wife is a domeftic ter- 
magant, who is deftined to deceive or torment 
the poor devil of a huſband. The conduct of 
married people in general ſufficiently juſtifies 
theſe two characters. . 


But, as I ſaid before, Why ſhould words 
impoſe upon us? A well regulated marriage is 
not like theſe connections of intereſt or am- 
bition. A fond couple attached to each other 
by mutual affection, are two lovers who live 
happily together. Though the prieſt pronoun- 


ces certain words, though the lawyer draws 
| ou 
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up certain inſtruments; yet I look on theſe 
weparatives in the ſame light as à lover conſi- 
ders a rope-ladder which he faſtens to his 
miſtreſs's window: If they can but live toge- 
ther, what does it ſignify by what price or by 
what means their union is accompliſhed ? 
Where love is real and well founded, it is 
impoſſible to be happy but in the quiet enjoy- 
ment of the beloved object, and the price at 
which it is obtained does not leſſen the vivacity 
and delights of a paſſion ſuch as my imagina- 
tion conceives, If I was inclined to romance, 
would not picture images. of true happineſs 
in Arcadia, I am not prudiſh enough to con- 
ine the delicacy of affection to wiſhes only. 
| would open my romance with the marriage 
of a couple united by ſentiment, taſte and in- 
clination. Can we conceive a higher felicity 
than the blending of their intereſts and lives 
in ſuch an union? The lover has the plea- 
ure of giving his miſtrefs the laſt teſtimony 
of efteem and confidence, and ſhe in return 


commits her peace and liberty to his protec- 
tion. 


_ dangers and difficulties with which it is at- 


T - ms 
tion, Can they exchange more dear and af- 
fectionate pledges ? Is it not natural, to give ll * 
the moſt inconteſtable proofs of that tenderneſi WM ” 
with which our minds are impreſſed? I an 
ſenſible that ſome are ſo nice as to maintain 
that the pleaſures of love are derived from the il © 


tended; they very pertly obſerve that a roſe 
would not be a roſe without thorns. There t 
are a thouſand infipid remarks of this ſort, “ 
which make ſo little impreſſion on me, that 
I am perſuaded, was I a lover, the dread of 
injuring my miſtreſs would make me unhappy, e\ 
if the enjoyment of her was attended witi ol 
danger to herſelf, 8 be 


Two married lovers lead very different lives: 


they have the pleaſure to paſs their time in 2 


ſucceſſive intercourſe of mutual obligations, 
and marks of benevolence, and they have the 
delight to find that each forms the entire hap- 
pineſs of the beloved object. Herein conſiſts 


th 


on 
perfect felicity. The moſt trivial concerns of 0 
conomy become noble and elegant when f en 


they 
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they are exalted by ſentiments of affeCtion z 


to furniſh an apartment, is not barely to fur- 
niſh an apartment ; it is a place where I ex- 
pe my lover; to prepare a ſupper is not merely 


giving orders to my cook; it is an amuſement 
to regale the object I doat on. In this light a 
woman conſiders theſe neceſſary occupations 
2s more lively and affecting pleaſures, than 
thoſe gaudy ſights which amuſe the greater 
part of the ſex, who are incapable of true 
enjoyment. 


every emotion of the ſoul, and renders every 
object agreeable which preſents itſelf to the 
happy lover (I mean one who is married to 
dis miſtreſs). If he exerciſes any employment, 
the fatigues of the camp, the troubles of the 
court, all become agreeable when he reflects 
that he endures theſe inconveniences to ſerve 
the object of his affections. If fortune is fa- 
vourable to him, for ſucceſs does not depend 
on merit, all the advantages it procures, are 
ſo many tributes which he thinks due to the 


charms of the lovely fair; and in gratifying 
a this 


A fixed and affectionate attachment ſoftens 


plauſe. He enjoys glory, titles, and riches nd 
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this ambition, be feels a more Hvely pleaſure; 
and more worthy of an honeſt man, than that 
of raiſmg his fortune and gaining public ap- 


farther than as they regard her he loves; and 
when he attracts the approbation of a fenate, 


the applauſe of an army, or the commendation 
of his prince, it is her praiſes which GE 


Batter him. 

In a reverfe of fortune, he has the conſola - 
tion of retiring to one who is affected by his 
diſgrace; and, locked in her embraces, he . 
has the ſatisfaction of giving utterance to the fu 


following tender reflections. My happineſ Wl nc 


does not depend. on the caprice of fortune; Wl pl 
I have a conſtant aſylum againſt inguietude. WW up 
© Your eſteem renders me inſenſtble of the ou 
© injuſtice of a court, or the ingratitude of 3 
ce maſter, and my loſſes afford me a kind df 
e pleaſure, ſince they furniſh me with freſh 
<« praofs of your virtue and affection. Of 
« what uſe is grandeur to thoſe: who are al- 
« ready happy? We have no need of flatterers, 

6e we 
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ve want no equipages, I reign in your af- 


« ſections, and J enjoy every delight in the 
« poſſeſſion of your perſon.” 


In ſhort there is no ſituation in which 
melancholy may not be affuaged by the com- 
pany of the beloved object. Sickneſs itſelf 
is not withaut its alleviation, when we have 
the pleaſure of being attended by her we love. 
[ ſhould never conclude, if I attempted to give 
a detail of all the delights ef an attachment, 
wherein we meet with every thing which can 
fatter the ſenſes. with the moſt lively and dif- 
luſive raptures. But I muſt not omit taking 
notice of the pleaſure of beholding the lovely 
pledges of a tender friendſhip, daily growing 
up, and of amuling ourſelves, according to 


our different ſexes, in training them to per- 
fection. We give way to this agreeable in- 
ſin of nature, refined by love. In a daugh- 
ter we praiſe the beauty of her mother; in a 
lon, we commend the underſtanding, and the 
appearance of innate probity which we eſteem. 
in bis father. It is a pleaſure which, accord- 
ing 


'for the ſame reaſon that ſo few love-matches 
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ing to Moſes, the Almighty himſelf enjoyed, 
when he beheld the work of his hands, and 


ſaw that all was good. 


Speaking of Moſes, I cannot forbear ob- 
ſerving that the primitive plan of felicity in- 
finitely ſurpaſſes oll others, and I cannot form 
an idea of Paradiſe, more like a Paradiſe, than 
the ſtate in which our firſt parents were placed: 
that proved of ſhort duration, becauſe they 
were unacquainted with the world, and it is 


prove happy. Eve was like a filly child, and 
Adam was not much enlightened. When ſuch 
people come together, their being amorous 
is to no purpoſe, for their affections muſt 
neceſſarily be ſhort-lived. In the tranſports 
of their love, they form ſupernatural ideas 
of each other. The man thinks his miſtrels 
an angel becauſe ſhe is handſome, and ſhe 1s 
enraptured with the merit of her lover, be- 
cauſe he adores her. The firſt decay of her 
complexion deprives her of his adoration, 


and the huſband being no longer an adore!, 
become 
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heromes hateful to her, who had no dthet 
foundation for her love. By degrees they 
grow diſguſtful to each other, and after the 
example of our firſt parents they do not fail 


to reproach each other with the crime of their 


mutual imbecility. After indifference, con- 


tempt comes apace, and they are convinced 
that they muſt hate each other, becauſe they 
xe married, Their ſmalleſt defects ſwell in 
each other's view, and they grow blind to thoſe 
charms which, in any other object, would 
fe them. A commerce founded merely on 
ſenſation can be attended with no other con- 
n | 


A man, when he marries the object of his 
ifections, ſhould forget that ſhe appears to 


him adorable, and ſhould confider her merely 


a mortal, ſubject to diſorders, caprice and 
Il-temper z he ſhould arm himſelf with for- 


fade” to bear the loſs of her beauty, and 
Would provide himſelf with a fund of com- 
Faiſance which is requiſite to ſupport a con- 


lant intertourſe with a perſon even of the 
Volz I. O higheſt 
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higheſt underſtanding and the greateſt equani. 


ble of the merit. She ſhould endeavour to 


ak. nn, 
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mity. The wife, on the other hand, ſhould 
not expect a continued courſe of adulation and 
obedience ; ſhe ſhould diſpoſe herſelf to obey 
in her turn with a good grace; a ſcience very 
difficult to attain, and conſequently the more 
eſtimable i in the opinion of a man who is ſenſi- 


revive the charms of the miſtreſs, by the foli- 
* and good ſenſe of the friend. y 


When a pair, who entertain. ſuch rations! 
Gntiments, are united by indifſoluble bonds, 
all nature ſmiles upon them, and the. molt 
common appear delightful, In my opinion, Bl : 
ſuch a life is infinitely more happy and more 
voluptuous, than the moſt raviſhing, and belt th 
regulated gallantry. = 


A woman, who is capable of refleRiony can 
conſider. a gallant in no other light than that 
of. a ſeducer, who would take advantage af het. 
weakneſs, to procure a momentary. plealut 


N . Done, 


.. 
ww 
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honours. and perhaps her * A highwayman 
who claps a piſtol to your breaſt, to rob you of 
jour purſe, is leſs diſhoneſt and leſs guilty J 
and I have ſo good an opinion of myſelf as to 
believe that if I was a man, I ſhould be as ca- 
pable of aſſuming the character of an aſſaſſin, 
2s that of defiling an honeſt woman, eſteemed 
in the world and happy in her huſband, by in- 
ſpiring her with a paſſion to which ſhe muſt 
ſacrifice her honour, her tranquility and her 


virtue. 


Should I make her deſpicable, who appears 
aniable in my eyes? Should I reward her 
tenderneſs, by making her abhorred by her 
family, by rendering her children indifferent 
to her, and her huſband deteſtable? I believe 
that theſe reflections would have appeared to 
me in as ſtrong a light, as if my ſex had not 
rendered them excufable in ſuch caſes; and Þ - 
hope that I ſhould have had more ſenſe than to 
imagine vice the lefs vicious beranſs it is the 
alkion, g 


. p Ig 4 ; * \ 5 
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fortune, and they would deem it ſcandalous to 
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N. B. I am much pleaſed with the Turkiſh 
manners: a people, though ignorant, yet in 
my judgment extremely polite. A gallant 
convicted of having debauched a married vo- 
man is regarded as a pernicious being, and 
held in the ſame abhorrence as a proſtitute 
with us. He is certain of never making his 


confer any conſiderable employment on a man 
ſuſpected of having committed ſuch enormous 
injuſtice. 

What would theſe moral people think of 
our anti-knights errant, who are ever in pur- 
ſuit of adventures to reduce innocent virgins 
to diſtreſs, and to rob virtuous women of theit 
honour; who regard beauty, youth, rank, 
nay virtue itſelf, as ſo many incentives, which 


inflame their deſires, and render their efforts i ® 
more eager; and who, priding themſelves in a 
the glory. of appearing expert ſeducers, forget T 


that with all their endeavours, they can only 
acquire the ſecond rank in that noble order, 
the Devil having long ſince been in poſſeſon 
of=the firſt. RE | 
Our 
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Our barbarous manners are ſo well calcu- 
lated for the eſtabliſhment of vice and wretch- 
edneſs, which are ever inſeparable, that it 
requires a degree of underſtanding and ſenſi- 
bility infinitely above the common, to reliſh 
the felicity of a marriage ſuch as I have de- 
ſcribed, Nature is ſo weak, and fo prone to 
change, that it is difficult to maintain the 
beſt grounded conſtancy, in the midſt of thoſe 
diſipations, which our ridiculous cuſtoms 
haye rendered unavoidable, — IN 


It muſt pain an amorous huſband to ſee 
his wife take all the faſhionable liberties; 
it ſeems harſh not to allow them, and to be 
conformable he is reduced to the neceſſity of 
letting every one take them that will, to hear 
her impart the charms of her underſtanding to 
all the world, to ſee her diſplay her boſom 
at noon-day, to behold her bedeck herſelf for 
the ball, and for the play, and attract a thou- 
ſand and a thouſand adorers, and liſten to 
the inſipid flattery of a thouſand and a thou- 
ſand coxcombs. Is it poſſible to preſerve an 

O3 eſteem 


. 


* for ſuch a creature, or at leaſt mi 


not her value be greatly diminiſhed by ſuch 
commerce? 


I muſt ſtill reſort to the a * Exh 
where the moſt beautiful women are content 
to confine the power of their charms to hin 


who has a right to enjoy them; and they ar 
too ſincere not to confeſs, that they think 
themſelves capable of .exciting deſires. £ | 


I recolle& a converſation that 1 had wit 
a lady of great quality at Conſtantinople, (the 
moſt amiable woman I eyer knew in my life 
and with whom I afterwards contrafted the 
eloſeſt friendſhip.) She frankly acknowledged 
that ſhe was ſatisſied with her huſband, What 


libertines, ſaid ſhe, you Chriſtian ladies are 


You are permitted to receive yilats from 3s 
many men as you think proper, and your laws 
allow you the unlimited uſe of love and wine. 
I aſſured her that ſhe was wrong inforwed, 


and that it was criminal to liften to, or to 
Jove, any other than our huſbands, * You! 
+ huſbands 
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« huſbands are great fools, ſhe replied ſmilingy 
eto be content with ſo precarious a fidelity, 
« Your necks, your eyes, your hands, your 
« converſation are all for the publick, and 
« what do you pretend to reſerve for them f 
Pardon me, my pretty - Sultana, ſhe added, 
% embracing me, I have a ſtrong inclination 
© to believe all that you tell me, but you 
© would impoſe impoſſibilities upon me. I 
« know the filthineſs of the infidels; I per- 
e ceive that you are aſhamed, and I will ſay 
© no more, | 


I found ſo much good ſenſe and propriety 
in what ſhe ſaid, that I knew not how to con- 
tradict her, and at length I acknowledged that 
ſhe had reaſon to prefer the Mahometan man- 
ners to our ridiculous cuſtoms, which form 
a confuſed medley of the rigid maxims of 
Chriſtianity, with all the libertiniſm of the 
Spartans: And notwithſtanding our abſurd 
manners, I am perſuaded that a woman who 
is determined to place her happineſs in her 
huſband 's affections, ſhould abandon the ex- 
travagant 
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travagant deſire of engaging public adoration ; 
and that a huſband who tenderly loves his 
wife, ſhould, in his turn; give up the reputa- 
tion of being a gallant, You find that I am 
ſuppoſing a very extraordinary pair; it is not 
very ſurpriſing therefore, that ſuch an union 


ſhould be uncommon in thoſe countries, where 
it is requiſite to conform to eſtabliſhed enen 
in order to be happy. 


n 


Written in the ChHrAsk at PERA, overlooking 
Cons r AN TIN o IE, Dec. 26, 1718. 


By Lady Maxy WorTLey MonTAGUE., 


GIVE me, great God! ſaid I, a little farm, 

In Summer ſhady, and in Winter warm : 

Where a clear ſpring gives birth to murmuring wes 
3y nature gliding down the maſly rocks, 

Not artfully by leaden pipes convey'd, © 

Or greatly falling in a forc'd caſcade, 
Pure and unſully'd winding thro? the ſhade. 

All bounteous Heaven has added to my prayer 

A ſofter climate, and a purer air. 

Our frozen iſle now chilling Winter binds, 

Deform'd by rains, and rough with blaſting winds ; 

The wither'd woods grow white with hoary froſt, 

by driving ſtorms their verdant beauty loſt ; 

The trembling birds their leafleſs covert ſhun, 

And ſeek in diſtant climes a warmer ſun : 


The 
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The water-nymphs their ſilent urns deplore, 
Ev'n Thames benumb'd's a river now no more: 
The barren meads no longer yield delight, 
By gliſtring ſnows made painful to the light. 

Here Summer reigns with one eternal ſmile,” 
Succeeding harveſts bleſs the happy ſoil. 4 
Fair fertile fields, to whom indulgent Heav' a 1 
Has ev'ry charm of ev ry ſeaſon given, 
No killing cold deforms the beauteous year, 
The ſpringing flowers no coming winter fear, 
But as the parent Roſe decays and dies 
The infant-buds with brighter colours riſe, 
And with freſh ſweets the mother's ſcent ſupplies, 
Near them the Violet grows with odours bleſt, 
And blooms in more than Tyrian purple dreſt;.. 
The rich Jonquils their golden beams diſplay, 
And ſhine-in glories emulating day ; 
The peaceful groves their verdant leaves retain, 
The ſtreams till murmur, undefil'd with rain, | 
And tow'ring greens adorn the fruitful Plain. 
The warbling kind uninterrupted ſing, 
Warm'd with enjoyments of perpetual Spring. 

Here at my window I at onee ſurvey 
The crouded city and reſounding ſea; 


es 
In diſtant views the Aſian mountains riſe, 
And loſe their ſnowy ſummits in the Mies: 
Above thoſe mountains proud Olympus towers, 
The parliamental ſeat of heavenly powers. n 
New to the ſight, my raviſh'd eyes admire 
Each pilded creſcent and each antique fpire, 
The matble moſques beneath whoſe ample domes, 
Fierce warlike Sultans ſeep in peaceful tombs; 
Thoſe lofty ſtructures, once the, Chriſtrans boaſt, 
Their names, their beanty, and their. honours loſt; 
Thoſe altars bright with gold and ſeulpture grac'd, 
By barb'rous zeal of ſavage foes defac' d; 
Sophia alone her ancient name retains, 
Tho' unbelieving vows her ſhrine profanes ; 
Where holy ſaints have died in ſacred cells, 
Where monarchs pray'd, the frantic Derviſe dwells, 
How art thon fall'n, imperial city, low ! 
Where are thy hopes of Roman glory now ? 
Where are thy palaces by prelates rais'd, 


= 


Where Grecian artiſts all their fill diſplay'd, 
before the happy ſciences decay'd ? 

So vaſt, that youthful kings might here reſide, 
do ſplendid, to content a patriarch's pride; 
Convents where emperors profeſs'd of vid, 


Their labour'd pillars that their triumphs told ? 
Vain 


* 
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Vain monuments of them that once were great, 
Sunk undiſtinguiſh'd by one common fate; 
One little ſpot the tenure ſmall contains, 
Of Greek nobility, the poor remains. 
Where other Helens, with like Sr charms, 
Have once engag'd the warring world in arms; 
Thoſc names which royal anceſtors can boaſt, 
In mean mechanic arts obſcurely loſt ; 
Thoſe eyes a ſecond Homer might inſpire, _ 
Fix'd at the loom deſtroy their uſeleſs fire. 

Griev'd at a view which ſtruck upon my. mind 
The ſhort-liv'd vanity of human-kind, 
In gaudy objects I indulge my ſight, 
And turn where Eaſtern pomp gives gay deligbt. 
See the vaſt train in various habits dreſt, 
By the bright ſcymitar and fable veſt, 
The proud Vizier diftinguiſh'd o'er the reſt ; 
Six ſlaves in gay attire his bridle hold, 
His bridle rich with gems, and ſtirrups gold; 
His ſnowy ſteed adorn'd with coſtly pride, 
Whole troops of ſoldiers mounted by his fide, 
Theſe top the plumy creſt Arabian courſers guide. 
With artful duty all decline their eyes, 
No bellowing ſhouts of noiſy crouds ariſe ; 


12 


Silence 
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{lence in ſolemn ſtate the march attends, 
Till at the dread Divan the flow proceſſion ends. 

Yet not theſe proſpects all profuſely gay, 
The gilded navy that adorns the ſea, 
The riſing city in confuſion, fair, 
Magnificently form'd irregular ; 
Where woods and palaces at once ſurprize, 
Gardens on gardens, domes on domes ariſe, { 
And endleſs beauties tire the wand”ring eyes; 
So ſooth my wiſhes, or ſo charm my mind, 
As this retreat ſecure from human kind. 
No knave's ſucceſsful craft does ſpleen excite, 
No coxcomb's taudry ſplendour ſhocks my aght, 


No mob alarm awakes my female fear, 5 g 


No praiſe my mind, nor envy hurts my ear, 
Ev'n fame itſelf can hardly reach me here : 
Impertinence with all her tattling train, 
Far-ſounding flattery's delicious bane 3 


Cenſorious folly, noiſy party-rage, 


The thouſand tongues with which ſhe muſt engage, 
Who dares have virtue in a vicious age. 
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To THE 


Lady Mary WorTLEY MoxrAcux. 


By Mr. POPB. 


I. 

IN beauty or wit, 
No mortal as yet 
To queſtion your empire has dar'd 3 

But men of diſcerning, 

Have thought that in learning, 
To yield to a lady was hard. 

II. 
Impertinent ſchools, 


i With muſty dull rules, 


Have reading to females deny'd; 
So Papiſts refuſe 
The bible to uſe, 
Leſt flocks ſhould be wiſe as their guide, 
2427 | 
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hes 
"Twas a woman at firft, 


{Indeed ſhe was curſt) 


In knowledge that taſted delight; 
And ſages agree, 
The law ſhould decree 


To the firſt poſſeſſor the right. 


IV. 
Then bravely, fair dame, 
Renew the old claim, 
Which to your whole ſex does belong, 
And let them receive, 
From a ſecond bright Eve, 
The knowledge of right and of wrong. 


V. 
But if the firſt Eve 
Hard doom did receive, 
When only one apple had ſhe, 
What a puniſhment new 
Shall be found out for you, 
Who taſting, have robb'd the aubole tree ? 
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By the Right Honourable 
Lady Mary Wortley Montague. 


" FF. 


TOWN ECLOGUES., 


= OO N DAM 
Roxana, or, the Drawing- Room. 


ROXANA from the court retiring late, 
digh'd her ſoft ſorrows at St. Fames's gate. 
duch heavy thoughts lay brooding in her breaſt, 
Not her own chairmen with more weight oppreſs'd; 


* Of theſe fix Eclogues, four only were written by 
Lady Mary Wortley Montague. Thurſday the BasSSETTE 
TaBLE, and Friday the Port ET TE, being the Produc- 
uons of Mr. Pope and Mr. Gay. 
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They groan the cruel load they're doom'd to bear; 
She in theſe gentle ſounds expreſs'd her care, 


« Was it for this, that I theſe roſes wear, 
For this new-ſet the jewels for my hair? 
Ah! princeſs ! with what zeal have I purſu'd! 
*© Almoſt forgot the duty of a prude. 
„Thinking I never could attend too ſoon, 
„ I've miſs'd my prayers, to get me dreſs*d by noon, 
„For thee, ah! what for thee did I reſign ? 
My pleaſures, paſſions, all that e'er was mine. 
* ſacrific'd both modeſty and eaſe, 

Left operas, and went to filthy plays; 

*© Double entendres ſhock'd my tender ear, 
Vet even this for thee I choſe to bear. 
In glowing youth, when nature bids be gay, 
* And every joy of life before me lay, | 
* By honour prompted, and by pride reſtrain'd, 
The pleaſures of the young my ſoul diſdain'd; 
*« Sermons I ſought, and with a mien ſevere _ 
% Cenſur'd my neighbours, and ſaid daily pray r. 
Alas! how chang'd !—with the ſame ſermon-mien 
ce That once I pray'd, the What-d'ye-call't* I've ſeen, 
% Ah! cruel princeſs, for thy ſake I've loſt 
« That reputation which ſo dear had coſt ; 
* I, who avoided every public place, 
„When bloom and beauty bade me ſhow my face; 


* A Farce, by Mr. Gay. 
«« Now 


Ec 
% Now near thee conſtant every night abide. 
« With never- failing duty by thy ſide, — 
« Myſelf and daughters ſtanding on a row, 
« To all the foreigners a goodly ſhow ! 
« Oft had your drawing-room been ſadly thin, 
And merchants? wives cloſe by the chair been ſeen; _ 


% Had not I amply fill'd the empty ſpace, 
« And ſay'd your highneſs from the dire diſgrace. 


«© Yet Coguetilla's artifice prevails, 
“When all my merit and my duty fails: 
That Coguetilla, whoſe deluding airs 
« Corrupts our virgins, and our youth enſnares ; 
go ſunk her character, ſo loſt her fame, 
« Scarce viſited before your highneſs came : 
Vet for the bed-chamber *tis her you chuſe, 
« When Zeal and Fame and Virtue you refuſe. 
* Ah! worthy choice! not one of all your train 
«* Whom cenſure blaſts not, and diſhonours ſtain, 
Let the nice hind now ſuckle dirty pigs, 
* And the proud pea-hen hatch the cuckoo's eggs ! 
Let Iris leave her paint and own her age, 
And grave Sufolka wed a giddy page 
A greater miracle is daily view'd, 
* A virtuous princeſs with a court ſo lewd. 


« I know thee, Court! with all thy treach'rous 


©« wiles, 
Thy falſe careſſes and undoing ſmiles ! | 
1 7 P 2 *Ah! 


Ah! princefs, learn'd in all the courtly arts 
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* To cheat our hopes, and yet to gain our hearts! 


Large lovely bribes are the great ſtateſman' 
cc aim ; 

* And the neglected patriot follows fame. 
** The prince is ogled ; ſome the king purſue ; 
*© But your Roxana only follows You. 
*© Deſpis'd Roxana, ceaſe, and try to find] | 
Some other, ſince the princeſs proves unkind; 
Perhaps it is not hard to find at court, 
If not a greater, a more firm ſupport,” 


- 
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TUESDAY. 
St. James's Coffee-Houſe. 


SILLIANDER and PATCH, 


THOU, who ſo many favours haſt receiv'd, 
Wond'rous.to tell, and hard to be believ'd, 
Oh! H——4, to my lays attention lend, 
Hear how two lovers boaſtingly contend : 
Like thee ſucceſsful, ſuch their bloomy youth, 
Renown'd alike for gallantry and truth. 


St. James's bell had toll'd ſome wretches in, 
(As tatter'd riding-hoods alone could fin) 1 


( 
The happier ſinners now their charms put out, 
And to their mantuas their complexions ſuit; 
The opera queens had finiſh'd half their faces, 
And city dames already taken places; 
Fops of all kinds, to ſee the Lion, run; | | 
The beauties ſtay till the firſt at's begun, 
And beaux ſtep home to put freſh linen on. 
No well-dreſs'd youth in coffee-houſe remain'd, 
But penſive Patch, who on the window lean'd ; 
And Silliander, that alert and gay, 
Firſt pick'd his teeth, and then began to ſay. 


SILLIANDER, 

Why all theſe ſighs; ah! why ſo penſive grown? 
dome cauſe there, is why thus you fit alone. | 
Does hapleſs paſſion. all this ſorrow move? 

Or doſt thou envy where the ladies love ? 


PATCH. 

If, whom they love, my envy muſt purſue, 

Tis true, at leaſt, I never envy you, 
. StLLIAN DER. 

No, I'm unhappy—you are in the right 
Tis you they favour, and *tis me they ſlight, 
Yet I could tell, but that I hate to boaſt, . 

A club of ladies where *tis me they toaſt, 


PATCH. 


Toaſting does ſeldom any favour prove; 
Like us, they never toaſt the thing they love. 
P 3 A cer- 
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A certain duke one night my health begun ; 
With chearful pledges round the room it run, 
Till the young Silvia, preſs'd to drink it too, 
Started and vow'd ſhe knew not what to do: 
What, drink a fellow's health! ſhe dy'd with ſhame: 
Yet bluſh'd whenever ſhe pronounc'd my name, 


SILLIANDER, 

III fates purſue me, may I never find 
The dice propitious, or the ladies kind, 
If fair Miſs Flippy's fan I did not tear, 
And one from me ſhe condeſcends to wear. 


PATCH, 


Women are always ready to receive; 
»Tis then a favour when the ſex will give. 
A lady (but ſhe is too great to name) 
Beauteous in perſon, ſpotleſs in her fame, 
With gentle ſirugglings let me force this ring; 
Another day may give another thing. 


SILLIANDER, 


I could ſay ſomething—ſee this billet-doux— 
And as for preſents look upon my ſhoe—— 
Theſe buckles were not forc'd, nor half a theft, 
But a young counteſs fondly made the gift. 


Parc. 


My counteſs is more nice, more artful too, 
Affects to fly, that 1 may fierce purſue: 


This 
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This ſnuff-box which I begg'd, ſhe ſtill deny'd, 
And when I ftrove to ſnatch it, ſeem'd to hide ; 
She laugh'd and fled, and as I ſought to ſeize, 
With affeQation cram'd it down her ſtays ; 
Yet hop'd ſhe did not place it there unſeen, 
| preſs'd her breaſts, and pull'd it from between. 


SILLIANDER., 


Laſt night, as I ſtood ogling of her grace, 
Drinking delicious poiſon trom her face, 
The ſoft enchantreſs did that ſace decline, 
Nor ever rais'd her eyes to meet with mine; 
With ſudden arr ſome ſecret did pretend, 
Lean'd croſs two chairs to whiſper to a friend, 
While the ſtiff whalebone with the motion roſe, | 


And thouſand beauties to my ſight expole. 


PaTCH. 


Early this morn—(but I was aſk'd to come) 
[drank bohea in Celia's dreſſing- room: 
Warm from her bed, to me alone within, 
Her night-gown faſten'd with a ſingle pin; 
Her night=cloaths tumbled with reſiſtleſs grace, 
And her bright hair play'd careleſs round her face ; 
Reaching the kettle made her gown unpin, 
dhe wore no waiſtcoat, and her ſhift was thin. 


SILLIANDER, 


See Titiana driving to the park 


Hark! let us follow, tis not yet too dark: 
In 
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In her all beauties of the ſpring are ſeen, 
Her cheeks are roſy, and her mantle green, 


ParTcn. 
See Tintoretta to the opera goes! 
Haſte, or the erow'd will not permit our bows; 


In her the glory of the heav'ns we view, 
Her eyes are ſtar-like, and her mantle blue. 


StLLIAN DER. 


What colour does in Celia's ſtockings ſhine ? 
Reveal that ſecret, and the prize is thine. 


'PaTcn. 


What are her garters? tell me if you can; 
11 freely own thee far the happier man. 


Thus Patch continued his heroic ſtrain, 
While Silliander but contends in vain, 
After a conqueſt ſo important gain'd, 
Unrivall'd Patch in every ruelle reign'd. 


WEDNESDAY. 


C2) 
W E D N E s D AY. 
The Tete à Tete. 
DAancinDa. 


NO, fair Dancinda, no; you ſtrive in vain 
To calm my care, and mitigate my pain 

If all my fighs, my cares, can fail to move, 
„Ah? ſooth me not with fruitleſs vows of love.“ 
Thus Strephor ſpoke. Dancinda thus reply'd : 
What muſt I do to gratify your pride? 

Too well you know (ungrateful as thou art) 

How much you triumph in this tender heart : 
What proof of love remains for me to grant? 

Yet ſtill you teize me with ſome new complaint. 
Oh! would to heaven !—but the fond wiſh is vain— 
Too many favours had not made it plain ! 

But ſuch a paſſion breaks through all diſguiſe, 
Love reddens on my cheek, and wiſhes in'my eyes. 
Ist not enough (inhuman and unkind !) 

1 own the ſecret conflict of my mind; 

You cannot know what ſecret pain I prove, 

When I with burning bluſhes own J love. 

You ſee my artleſs joy at your approach, 

| figh, I faint, I tremble at your touch; 

And in your abſence all the world I ſhun ; 


hate mankind, and curſe the chearing ſun, 
Still 
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Still as I fly, ten thouſand ſwains purſue; 


Ten thouſan ſwains I ſacrifice to you, 

I ſhew you all my heart without diſguiſe : 

But theſe are tender proofs that you deſpiſe 
I ſee too well what wiſhes you purſue ; 

You would not only conquer, but undo : 

You, cruel victor, weary of your flame, 
Would ſeek a cure in my eternal ſhame ; 

And not content my honour to ſubdue, 

Now ſtrive to triumph o'er my virtue too. 

Oh! Love, a God indeed to womankind, 
Whole arrows burn me, and whoſe fetters bind, 
Avenge thy altars, vindicate thy fame, 

And blaſt theſe traitors that profane thy name ; 
Who by pretending to, thy ſacred fire, 

Raiſe curſed trophies to impure deſire. 


Have you forgot with what enſnaring art 
You firſt ſeduc'd this fond uncautious heart ? 


Then as I fled, did you not kneeling cry, 


„Turn, cruel beauty; whither would you fly ? 

„ Why all theſe doubts; why this diſtruſtful fear? 
No impious wiſhes ſhall offend your ear: 

Nor ever ſhall my boldeſt hopes pretend 

«© Above the title of a tender friend; 

„ Bleft, if my lovely goddeſs will permit 
„My humble vows thus ſighing at her feet. 
„The tyrant love, that in my boſom reigns, 


„The god himſelf ſubmits. to wear your chains: 
4 You 
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« You ſhall direct his courſe; "is ardor tame, 
« And check rhe fury of his' wilde flame,” 

4] 3790 Y! ö 

UnpraQis'd youth i is eaſily deceĩtꝰd; 

Sooth'd by ſuch ſounds, I liften'd and believ'd: 
Now, quite forgot that ſoft ſubmiſſive fear, 
You dare to aſk what I muſt bluſh to hear, 


Could I forget the honour of my race, 
And meet your wiſhes, fearleſs of diſgrace ; 
Could paſſion o'er my tender youth prevail, 
And all my mother's pious maxims fail ; 
Yet to preſerve your heart (which ſtill muſt be, 
Falſe as it is, for ever dear to me) 
This fatal proof of love I would not give, 
Which you'd contemn the moment you receive. 
The wretched ſhe, who yields to guilty joys, 
A man may pity, but he muſt deſpiſe. 
Your ardour ceas'd, I then ſhould ſee you ſhun 
The wretched victim by your arts undone. 
Yet if I could that cold indifference bear, 
What more would ſtrike me with the laſt deſpair, 
With this reflection would my ſoul be torn, 
To know I merited your cruel ſcorn. - 


Has love no pleaſures free from guilt cr fear? 
Pleaſures leſs fierce, more laſting, more ſincere ? 
Thus let us gently kiſs and fondly gaze, 

Love is a child, and like a child it plays. 


O Srrephon, 


| 
| 
| 
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O Strepbon, if you will continue juſt, 
If love be ſomething more than brutal luſt, 
Forbear to aſk what I muſt fill deny, 
This bitter pleaſure, this deſtructive joy, 
So cloſely follow'd by the diſmal train 
Of cutting ſhame, and guilt's heart-piercing pain, 


She paus'd ; and fix'd her eyes upon her fan; 
He took a pinch of ſnuff, and thus began ; 
Madam, if love—but he could ſay no more, 

For Mademoiſelle came rapping at the door. 
The dangerous moments no adieus afford ; 
—Begone, ſhe cries, I'm ſure I hear my lord. 
The lover ſtarts from his unfiniſh'd loves, 

To ſnatch his hat, and ſeek his ſcatter'd gloves; 
The ſighing dame to meet her dear prepares, 
While Strepbon curſing ſlips down the back-ſtairs. 


THURSDAY, 


K * == — 
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THURSDAY. 
The BasszTTE-T aBLE.* 


SMILINDA and CARDELIA. 


CarDELIA. 


THE Baſette-table ſpread, the Tallier come; 
Why ſtays Smilinda in the drefling-room ? 
Riſe, penſive nymph ! the tallier waits for you: 

SMILINDA. 

Ah! madam, fince my Sharper 1s untrue, 
[ joyleſs make my once ador'd alpieu. 
I law him ſtand behind Ombrelia's chair, 
And whiſper with that ſoft, deluding air, E 
And thoſe feign'd fighs, which cheat the lining 

fair. . 


CAaRDELIA, 


Is this the cauſe of your romantic ſtrains ? 
A mightier grief my heavier heart ſuſtains. 


® Only this, of all the Town Eclogues, was Mr. Pope's, 
and is here printed from a Copy corrected by his own 
hand. The humour of it lies in this happy circumſtance, 
that the one is in love with the Game, and the other with 


the Sharper, 
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As you by Lobe, 0 1 by Fortune croſs'd; 
One, 4 one e bad teal three feptleer?s 1855 loſt. 


490 % 2001 25 1 
| 1 SMILIND A. 
Is that FR aviaf-which you cotnpare with mine ? 
With eaſe the ſmiles of Fortune I reſign : 
Would all my gold in one bad d were gone; 
Were lovely Ae mine, and n mine alone. 


CARD ELIA. 


A lover loſt is but a common care; j 
And prudent nymphs againſt that change prepare. 
The knave of clubs thrice loſt : oh! who could gueſs 
This fatal ſtroke! this unforeſeen diſtreſs ? | 


SMILINDSA, 
See! Betty Loweit very à propos, 
She all the care of love and play does know; 
Dear Betty ſhall th* important point decide ; 
Betty, who oft the pain of each has try'd; 
Impartial, ſhe ſhall ſay who ſuffers moſt, 
By cards ill uſage, or by lovers loft. 


Lovzir. 


Tell, tell your griefs ; ; attentive will I ſtay, 
Though time is precious, and I want ſome tea. 


CaRDELIA. 


Behold this equipage, by Mathers wrought, 


With fifty guineas (a great pen 'orth !) bought. X 
ee 
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See on the tooth-pick, Mars and Capid ſtrire : 
And both the ſtruggling figures ſeem —_— 
Upon the bottom ſhines the queen 's bright face; 
A myrtle foliage round the thimble caſe. 
Tove, Jove himſelf, does on the ferffars ſhine ; 
The metal, and the workmanſhip divine! 


SMILINDA. 


This /auf-box, once the pledge of Sharper's love, 
When rival beauties for the preſent ſtrove ; 
At Corticelli's he the raffle won; 
Then firſt his paſſion was in public ſhown : 
Hazardia bluſh'd, and turn'd her head aſide, 
A rival's envy (all in vain to hide. 
This /auf-box—on the hinge ſee brilliants ſhine: 
This /zuff- box will 1 ſtake; the prize is mine. 


CARrRDELLA, 


Alas! far leſſer loſſes than I bear, 
Have made a ſoldier ſigh, a lover ſwear. 
And oh! what makes the diſappointment hard, 
'Twas my own lord that drew the fatal card. 
In complaiſance I took the queer he gave; 
Though my own ſecret with was for the knave. 
The krave won Sonica which I had choſe; 
And the next pull, my tptleva | loſe. 


SMiLIN DA. 


But ah ! what aggravates the killing ſmart, 


The cruel thought that ſtabs me to the heart; HE 
8 T5 
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This curs'd Ombreliz, this undoing fair, 
By whoſe vile arts this heavy grief I bear; 
She, at whoſe name l ſhed theſe ſpiteful tears, 
She owes to me the very charms ſhe wears. 


An aukward thing when firſt ſhe came to town, 


Her ſhape unfaſhion'd, and her face unknown : 
She was my friend, I taught her firſt to ſpread 
Upon her fallow cheeks enlivening red. 

I introduc'd her to the park and plays; 

And by my int'reſt, Cæſns made her ſtays. 
Ungrateful wretch | with mimic airs grown pert, 
She dares to ſteal my favourite lover's heart. 


CARDELIA. 

Wretch that I was! how often have I ſworn, 
When Winnall tallied, I would punt no more? 
I know the bite, yet to my ruin run ; 

And ſee the folly, which I cannot ſhun. 


SMILINDA, 


How many maids have Sharper's vows deceiv'd; 


How many curs'd the moment they believ'd? 


Yet his known falſehoods could no warning prove! 


Ah! what is warning to a maid in love? 


CARDELIA. 


But of what marble muſt that hevall be form'd, 


To gaze on Baſſette, and remain unwarm'd ? 
When #ings, queens, knaves, are ſet in decent rank; 


— in glorious heaps the tempting bank: 


G uineas, 
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Guineas, half-guineas, all the ſhining train; 
The winner's pleaſure and the loſer's pain: 
[In bright confuſion open rouleaus lie,, 
They ſtrike the ſoul, and glitter in the eye, 
Fir'd by the ſight, all reaſon I diſdain; 
My paſſions riſe, and will not bear the rein, 
Look upon Baſſette, you who reaſon boaſt; 
And ſee if reaſon muſt not 7here be loſt. 


— ——— — . — 
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SMILINDA. 


What more than marble muſt that heart compoſe, 
Can hearken coldly to my Sharper's vows ? 
That when he trembles, when his bluſhes riſe, 
When aweful love ſeems melting in his eyes? 
With eager beats his Mechlin cravat moves: 
He loves, I whiſper to myſelf, he loves! 
Such unfeign'd paſſion in his looks appears, 
| loſe all mem'ry of my former fears: 
My panting heart confeſſes all his charms, 
lyield at once, and fink into his arms: 
Think of that moment, you who prudence boaſt; 
For ſuch a moment, prudence well were loſt. 


CARD EBLIA. 


At the groom- porter s, batter'd bullies play, 
dome dukes at Marybone bowl time away. 
But who the bowl, or rattling dice compares 
To Baſſette's heavenly joys, and pleaſing cares? 


Vol II. Q_ SMILINDA. 
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SMILINDA. 


Soft Simplicetta doats upon a beau; 
Prudina likes a man, and laughs at ſhow. 
Their ſeveral graces in my Sharper meet; 
Strong as the footman, as the maſter ſweet. 


_ Loveir. 


_ Ceaſe your contention, which has been too long; 
I grow impatient,” and the tea's too ſtrong, 
Attend, and yield to what I now decide ; 
The eguipage ſhall grace Smilinda's fide : 
The ſnuff- box to Cardelia I decree, 
Now leave complaining, and begin your tea. 


TR DA F. 
The ToitzTTE. 


LYDIA, 


' NOW twenty ſprings had cloath'd the park wit 
green, 
Since Lydia knew the bloſſoms of fifteen ; 
No lovers now her morning hours moleſt ; 


And catch her at her toilette half undreſt. Th 
2 


— 
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The thund'ring knocker wakes the ſtreet no more, 
Nor chairs, nor coaches croud the filent door; 
Nor at the window all her mornings paſs, 

Or at the dumb devotion of her glaſs : 

Reclin'd upon her arm ſhe penſive ſate, 

And curs'd th' inconſtancy of man too late. 


« Oh youth! O ſpring of life for ever loſt! 
« No more my name ſhall reign the fav'rite toaſt; 
„On glaſs no more the diamond grave my name, 
And lines miſ-ſpelt record my lover's flame: 
« Nor ſhall fide boxes watch my wand'ring eyes, 
« And, as they catch the glance, in rows ariſe 
„With humble bows ; nor white-glov'd beaus 

* encroach 

In crowds behind, to guard me to my coach. 


© What ſhall I do to ſpend the hateful day? 
« At chapel ſhall I wear the morn away? 
Who there appears at theſe unmodiſh hours, 
© But ancient matrons with their frizled tow'rs, 
And grey religious maids ? my preſence there 
* Amidſt that ſober train, would own deſpair ;* 
„Nor am I yet ſo old, nor is my glance 
« As yet fix'd wholly on devotion's trance. 
« Strait then I'll dreſs, and take my wonted rapge 
Through India ſhops, to Motteux's, or the 

12 Change, 
2 „Where 
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Where the tall jar erects its lately pride, 
With antic ſhapes in China's azure dy'd ; 
«© There careleſs lies a rich brocade unroll'd, 
«« Here ſhines a cabinet with burniſh'd gold, 


gut then, alas! I muſt be forc'd to pay, 
And bring no penn'orths, not a fan away! 


* How am I curs'd, unhappy and forlorn ! 
« My lover's triumph, and my ſexes ſcorn ! 
« Falſe is the pompous grief of youthful heirs ; 
«« Falſe are the looſe coquet's inveigling airs ; 
« Falſe is the crafty courtier's plighted word; 
«« Falſe are the dice when gameſters ſtamp the 
board; 
« Falſe is the ſprightly widow's public tear; 
« Yet theſe to Damor's oaths are all fincere. 


„For what young flirt, baſe man, am I abus'd? 
To pleaſe your wife am I unkindly us'd ; 
«« *Tis true, her face may boaſt the peach's bloom; 
* But does her nearer whiſper breathe perfume ? 
« I own her taper ſhape is form'd to pleaſe ; 
«© But don't you ſee her unconfin'd by ſtays ? 
She doubly to fifteen may claim pretence 
Alike we read it in her face and ſenſe. 
« Infipid, ſervile thing! whom I diſdain ! 
Her phlegm can beſt ſupport the marriage chain, 
«© Damon is practis'd in the modiſh life; 
„Can hate, and yet be civil to his wife; | 

x; « He 
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„He games, he drinks, he ſwears, he fights, he | 


| «© roves; 
«© Yet Cloe can believe he fondly loves, 
« Miſtreſs and wife by turns ſupply his need; 1 
A miſs for pleaſure, and a wife for breed. 
« Powder'd with diamonds, free from ſpleen or 2 
«© care, 
© She can a ſullen huſband's humour bear; 
Her credulous friendſhip, and her ſtupid eaſe, 
{+ Have often been my jeſt in happier days: 
«© Now Cloe boaſts and triumphs in my pains; 
© To her he's faithful: 'tis to me he feigns. 
„Am [ that ſtupid thing to bear neglect, 
And force a ſmile, not daring to ſuſpeQ ? 
No, perjur'd man! a wife may be content, 
But you ſhall find a miſtreſs can reſent.” 


— 


— 


Thus love-fick Lydia rav'd; her maid appears, 
And in her faithful hand the band- box bears; 
(The Ceſtos that reform'd inconſtant Jove 
Not better fill'd with what allur'd to love) | 
„How well this ribband's gloſs becomes your face! | 
She cries in rapture ; “then, ſo ſweet a lace ! 
How charmingly you look! ſo bright! ſo fair! 
«Tis to your eyes the head-dreſs owes its air!“ 
Strait Lydia ſmil'd; the comb adjuſts her locks 
And at the play-houſe, Harry keeps her box, 


Qyz SATUR- 
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SET DU SD4vx: | 
The SMALL-Pox. | 


FLavia. 


THE wretched Flavia on her couch reclin'd, 
Thus breath'd the anguiſh of a wounded mind, 
A glaſs revers'd in her right hand ſhe bore, 


For now ſhe ſhun'd the face ſhe ſought before. 


« How am I chang'd! alas! how am I grown 
« A frightful ſpectre, to myſelf unknown! 
« Where's my complexion ? where my radiant 
4 bloom, | | 
« That promis'd happineſs for years to come? 
« Then with what pleaſure I this face ſurvey'd ! 
« To look once more, my viſits oft delay'd !_ 
« Charm'd with the view, a freſher red would riſe, 
« And a new life ſhot ſparkling from my eyes ! 


% Ah! faithleſs glaſs, my wonted bloom reſtore ; 
« Alas! I rave, that bloom is now no more ! 
« The greateſt good the gods on men beſtow, 
« Ev'n youth itſelf to me is uſeleſs now. 
There was a time (oh! that I could forget!) 
«© When opera-tickets pour'd before my feet; 
« And at the ring, where brighteſt beauties ſhine, 


The earlieſt cherries of the ſpring were mine. 
« Witneſs 
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« Witneſs, O Lilly ; and thou, Motteux, tell, 
« How much japan theſe eyes have made ye ſell. 
« With what contempt ye ſaw me oft deſpiſe. 
« The humble offer of the raffled prize! | 
« For at the raffle ſtill each prize I bore, | 
„With ſcorn rejected, or with triumph wore ! 
« Now beauty's fled, and preſents are no more 


« For me the Patriot has the houſe forſook, 
And left debates to catch a paſſing look: 
For me the ſoldier has ſoft verſes writ: 
For me the beau has aim'd to be a wit. 
« For me the wit to nonſenſe was betray'd ; 
„The Gameſter has for me his dun delay'd, 7 
And overſeen the card he would have play'd. 
„The bold and haughty by ſucceſs made yain, 
« Aw'd by my eyes, have trembled to. complain : 
The baſhful *Squire touch'd by a wiſh unknown, 
Has dar'd to ſpeak with ſpirit not his own: 
« Fir'd by one wiſh, all did alike adore ; 
Now beauty's fled, and lovers are no more! 


As round the room I turn my weeping eyes, 
© New unaffected ſcenes of ſorrow riſe. 
© Far from my fight that killing picture bear, 
* The face disfigure, and the canvaſs tear: 
That picture, which with pride I us'd to ſhow, 
The loſt reſemblance but upbraids me now. 


Q 4 « And 


| - ($0 -} 
« And thov, my toilette! where I oft have ate, 
« While hours unheeded paſs'd in deep debate, 
How curls ſhould fall, or where a patch to place; 
« If blue or ſcarlet beſt became my face; 
„Now on ſome happier nymph your aid beſtow; 
« On fairer heads, ye uſeleſs jewels, glow! 
No borrow'd luſtre can my charms reſtore; 
% Beauty is fled, and dreſs is now no more! 


% Ye meaner beauties, I permit ye ſhine ; 
« Go, triumph in the hearts that once were mine; 


« But *midfſt your triumphs with confuſion know, 
*<<*Tis to my ruin all your arms ye owe. 
Would pitying heaven reſtore my wonted mien, 
« Ye ſtill might move unthought of and unſeen: 
„But oh, how vain, how wretched is the boaſt 
Of beauty faded, and of empire loſt! 

* What now 1s left but weeping, to deplore 
My beauty fled, and empire now no more? 


« Ye cruel chymiſts, what withheld your aid! 
„Could no pomatums fave a trembling maid? 
How falſe and trifling is that art ye boaſt ! 
No art can give me back my beauty loſt. 
<< In tears, ſurrounded by my friends I lay, 

** Maſk'd o'er, and trembled at the fight of day; 
© Mirmillio came. my fortune to deplore, 


* (A golden-headed cane well cary'd he bore) 
«6 (Cor- 
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« Cordials, he cry'd, my ſpirits muft reſtore ! 
« Beauty is fled, and ſpirit is no more 


% Galen, the grave; officious Squirt, was there, 

« With fruitleſs grief and unavailing care : 

« Machaon too, the great Machaon, known 

« By his red cloak and his ſuperior frown ; 

% And why, he cry'd, this grief and this deſpair, 
« You ſhall again be well, again be fair; 

„ Believe my oath ; (with that an oath he ſwore) 
« Falſe was his oath ; my beauty is no more! 


e Ceaſe, hapleſs maid, no more thy tale purſue, 
© Forſake mankind, and bid the world adieu! 
% Monarchs and beauties rule with equal ſway ; 
All ſtrive to ſerve, and glory to obey : 
“Alike unpitied when depos'd they growW 
* Men mock the idol of their former vow. 


* Adieu! ye parks I- in ſome obſcure receſs, 
Where gentle ſtreams will weep at my diſtreſs, 
* Where no falſe friend will in my grief take part, 
And mourn my ruin with a joyful heart; 
There let me live in ſome deſerted place, 
There hide in ſhades this loſt inglorious face, 
* Plays, operas, circles, I no more muſt view! 
“My toilette, patches, all the world adieu!“ 


VERSES 
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S D 8 8 
Addreſſed to the 
Ira rr @ 4 


Of the FIRST SATIRE of the Szcony 
Book of HORAGE. 


IN two large columns on thy motly page, 
Where Roman wit is ſtrip'd with Engliſh rage; 
Where ribaldry to ſatire makes pretence ; 
And modern ſcandal rolls with ancient ſenfe : 

Whilſt on one fide we ſee how Horace thought; 
And on the other how he never wrote : 

Who can believe, who view the bad and good, 
That the dull copi'ſt better undetſtood * 
ISS: at 


* Theſe ſevere Verſes owe their birth to two lines in the 
rſt Satire of the ſecond: Book of Horace, imitated by Mr. 
Pope, which were fuppoſed to point-at Lady Mary Wortley 
Montague, under the name of Sappho. We find by the 
Letters of Mr, Pope, vol. 7. and thoſe of Lady Mary 
Wortley Montague lately publiſhed, that a friendly correſ- 
pondence once ſubſiſted between theſe two Wits, which pro- 
bably did not continue much later than her ladyſhip's return 
into England in the year 1718. But the exact time when 


the quarrel between them commenced, and the cireumſtan- 
ces 
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That Spirit, he pretends to imitate, 

Than heretofore that Greek he did tranflate ? 
Thine 


ces relating to it, are not eaſy, at this diſtance of time, to 
diſcover. It is ſaid in Mr. Pope's Life, (Biographia Brit- 
tannica, vol. 5, p. 3413) that he was charged with propa- 
gating a ſcandalous report concerning her ladyſhip, which, 
it is added, perhaps he was not quite clear of. The note to 
that life in which this charge on the poet is to be found, 


fore, on his authority, may well be ſuppoſed not without 
foundation, If a conje&ure may be allowed, it is not im- 
probable that this was the occaſion of their difference. With 
reſpect to the lines which produced theſe verſes, Mr. Pope, 
in his letter to Lord Hervey, vol. 8. p. 196. abſolutely 
diſclaims any intention of applying them to Lady Monta- 
gue. In regard (ſays he) to the right honourable Lady, 
your Lordſhip's friend, I was far from deſigning a per- 
* ſon of her condition by a name ſo derogatory to her as 
te that of Sappho, a name proſtituted to every infamous 
* creature that ever wrote verſe or novels, I proteſt I 
* never applied that name to her in any verſe of mine, pub- 
© lic or private, and (I firmly believe) not in any letter 
or converſation,” What degree of credit this aſſeveration 
deſerves muſt be left to the reader's determination, only 
obſerving, that Mr. Pope was not very ſcrupulous in diſ- 
owning a character when the opinion of the Public was not 
in his favour, With equal, or more earneſtneſs, he de- 
nied that the deſeription of Timon's Villa was deſigned 
to expoſe that of a certain nobleman, In which partie u- 

| lar, 


has the name of Dr. Warburton annexed to it, and there- 
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Thine is juſt ſuch an image of 4zs pen, 


As thou thyſelf 'art of the ſons of men : 
Where our own ſpecies in burleſque we trace, | 


A ſign- poſt likeneſs of the human race; 


That is at once reſemblance and diſgrace. 


Horace can laugh, is delicate, is clear; 


You only coarſely rail, or darkly ſneer. 
ä His 


lar, he has been unwarily given up by his Commentator, 
who, in the following note on theſe lines in the edition of 
1751, ſeems to acknowledge the fact. 


Another age ſhall ſee the golden car 

Imbrown the ſlope, and nod on the parterre; 

Deep harveſts bury all his pride had plann'd, 

And laughing Ceres re-aſſume the land. 
MokRAL EPISTLES iv. Verſe 272. 


« Had the poet lived but three years longer, he had ſeen 
e this prophecy fulfilled.” It is to be remembered, that 
Canons was ſold about the time here fixed upon, and there- 
fore this queſtion will naturally ariſe, What prophecy was 
fulfilled, if Mr. Pope had not that place in his mind while 
he was writing the before mentioned Epiſtle > The Editor 
of his works, as if conſcious that he had done no ſervice 
to Mr, Pope's moral character, by the above note, has ſince 
altered it in the following manner: Had the poet lived 
« three years longer he had ſeen his general prophecy 
« againſt all ill judged magnificence fulfilled in a wery patti- 
« cular inſtance. 
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His ſtyle is elegant, his diction pure, - 
Whilſt none thy crabbed numbers can endure c 
Hard as thy heart, and as thy birth obſcure. 


If he has thorns, they all on roſes grow ; 
Thine like rude thiſtles, and mean brambles ſhow, - 
With this exception, that tho” rank the ſoil, 
Weeds as they are they ſeem produc'd by toil. 
Satire ſhould, like a poliſh'd razor keen, 
Wound with a touch, that's ſcarcely felt or ſeen. 
Thine is an oyſter-knife, that hacks and hews; 3 
The rage, but not the talent to abuſe; c 
And is in hate, what love is in the ſtews. 
'Tis the groſs luſt of hate, that ſtill annoys, 
Without diſtinction, as groſs love enjoys: 
Neither to folly, nor to vice confin'd ; 
The object of thy ſpleen is human kind: 
It preys on all, who yield or who reſiſt ; 
To thee *tis provocation to exiſt, 


But if thou ſeeſt ® a great and generous heart, 
Thy bow is doubly bent to force a dart. 
Nor dignity nor innocence is ſpar'd, 
Nor age, nor ſex, nor thrones, nor graves rever'd. 
Nor only juſtice vainly we demand, 
But even benefits can't rein thy hand: 
To this or that alike in vain we truſt, 
Nor find thee leſs ungrateful than unjuſt," 


4 


* See TASTE, an Epiſtle, 
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Not even youth and beauty can controul 
The univerſal rancour of thy ſoul ; 
Charms that might ſoften ſuperſtition's rage, 
Might humble pride, or thaw the ice of age. 
But how ſhould*ft thou by beauty's force be moy'd, 
No more for loving made, than to be loy'd ? 
It was the equity of righteous heav'n, 
That ſuch a ſoul to ſuch a form was giv'n ; 
And ſhews the uniformity of fate, 
That one fo odious ſhould be born to hate. 


When God created thee, one would believe, 
He ſaid the ſame as to the ſnake of Eve; 
To human race antipathy declare, 
*Twixt them and thee be everlaſting war. 
But oh! the ſequel of the ſentence dread, 
And whilſt you brui/e their heel, beware your head. 


Nor think thy weakneſs ſhall be thy defence; 
The female ſcold's protection in offence. 
Sure tis as fair to beat who cannot fight, 
As tis to libel thoſe who cannot write. 
And if thou draw'f thy pen to aid the law, 
Others a cudgel, or a rod, may draw. 
If none with vengeance yet thy crimes purſue, 
Or give thy manifold affronts their due 
If limbs unbroken, ſkin without a ſtain, 
Unwhipt, unblanketed, unkick'd, unflain; 


That wretched little carcaſe you retain : 
| The 
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The reaſon is, not that the world wants eyes; 
But thou'rt ſo mean, they ſee, and they deſpiſe, 
When fretful porcupize, with rancorous will, 
From mounted back ſhoots forth a harmleſs quill, 
Cool the ſpectators ſtand ; and all the while, | 
Upon the angry little monſter ſmile. 
Thus *tis with thee :—while impotently ſafe, 
You ſtrike unwounding, we unhurt can laugh, 
Who but muſt laugh, this bully when he ſees, 
A puny inſect ſbivꝰ ring at a breeze ? 
One over-match'd by ev'ry blaſt of wind, 
Inſulting and provoking all mankind. 


Ts this the thing to keep mankind in awe, - 
To make thoſe tremble who eſcape the law ? 
Is this the ridicule to live ſo long, 
The deathleſs ſatire, and immortal Song? 
No: like thy ſelf-blown praiſe, thy ſcandal flies; 
And, as were told of waſps, it ſtings and dies, 


If none do yet return th' intended blow, 
You all your ſafety to your dullneſs owe: 
But whiſt that armour thy poor corps defends, 
"Twill make thy readers few, as are thy friends; 
Thoſe, who thy nature loath'd, yet lov'd thy art, 
Who lik'd thy head, and yet abhor'd thy heart; 
Choſe thee, to read, but never to converſe, 
And ſcorn'd in proſe, him whom they priz'd in verſe, 
Even they ſhall now their partial error ſee, 


Shall ſhun thy writings like thy company; 
. And 
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And to thy books ſhall ope their eyes no more, 
Than to thy perſon they wou'd do their door. 


Nor thou the juſtice of the world diſown, 
That leaves thee thus an out-caft, and alone; 
For tho? in law, to murder be to kill, 

In equity the murder's in the will : 

Then whilſt with coward hand you ſtab a name, 
And try at leaſt t' aſſaſſinate our fame; 

Like the firſt bold aſſaſſins be thy lot, 

Ne'er be thy guilt forgiven, or forgot ; 

But as thou hat'ſt, be hated by mankind, 

And with the emblem of thy crooked mind, 
Mark'd on thy back, like Cain, by God's own hand, 
Wander, like him, accurſed through the land. 


AN 
rr 
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-HOW happy you! who varied joys purſue ; 
And every hour preſents you ſomething new ! 
Plans, ſchemes, and models, all Palladio's art, 


For fix long months have gain'd upon your heart; 
Of 
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Of colonnades, of corridores you talk, 
The winding ſtair-caſe and the cover'd walk; 
You blend the orders with Vitruvian toil, 
And raiſe with wond'rous joy the fancy'd pile: 
But the dull workman's flow performing hand 
But co dly executes his lord's command. 
With dirt and mortar ſoon you go diſpleas'd, 
Planting ſucceeds, and avenyes are rais'd, 
Canals are cut, and mountains level made; 
Bowers of retreat, and galleries of ſhade ; 
The ſhaven turf preſents a lively green, 
The bordering flowers in myſtic knots are ſeen : 
With ſtudied art on nature you refine 
The ſpring beheld you warm in this defign, 
But ſcarce the cold attacks your fav'xite trees, 
Your inclinations fail, and wiſhes freeze: 
You quit the grove ſo lately you admir'd ; 
With other views your eager hopes are fir'd. 
Poſt to the city you direct your way, 
Not blooming Paradiſe could bribe your ſtay : 
Ambition ſhews you power's brighteſt fide, 
'Tis meanly poor in ſolitude to hide: 
Tho? certain pains attend the cares of ſtate, 
A good man owes his country to be great; 
Should act abroad the high - diſtinguiſſ'd part, 
Or ſhew at leaſt the purpoſe of his heart. 
With thoughts like theſe the ſhining courts you ſeek; 


Full of new projects for almoſt a week: 
Vol. II. R You 
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You then deſpiſe the tinſel glittering ſnare; 
Think vile mankind below a ſerious care. 
Life is too ſhort for any diſtant aim ; 
And cold the dull reward of future fame: 
Be happy then, while yet you have to live; 
And love is all the bleſſing heav'n can give, 
Fir'd by new paſſions you addreſs the fair; 
Survey the opera as a gay parterre : - 
Young Cloe's bloom had made you certain prize, 
But for a ſide- long glance from Celia's eyes: 
Vour beating heart acknowledges her power; 
Vour eager eyes her lovely form devour; 
You feel the poiſon ſwelling in your breaſt, 
And all your ſoul by fond deſire poſſeſs'd. 


In dying ſighs a long three hours are paſt; 


To ſome aſſembly with impatient haſte, 

With trembling hope, and doubtful fear you move, 
Reſolv'd to tempt your fate, and own your love: 
But there Belinda meets you on the ſtairs, 


| Eaſy her ſhape, attracting all her airs ; 


A ſmile ſhe gives, and with a ſmile can wound ; 
Her melting voice has muſic in the ſound ; 

Her every motion wears reſiſtleſs grace; 

Wit in her mien, and pleaſure in her face: 
Here while you vow eternity of love, 

Cloe and Celia unregarded move. 


E 

Thus on the ſand of Afric's burning plains, 
However deeply made, no long impreſs remains z 
The ſlighteſt leaf can leave its figure there: 
The ſtrongeſt form is ſcattered by the air. 
So yielding the warm temper of your mind, 
$0 touch'd by every eye, ſo toſs'd by wind; 
Oh! how unlike the heav'n my ſoul deſign'd! 
Unſeen, unheard, the throng around me move 
Not wiſhing praiſe, inſenſible of love: 
No whiſper ſoftens, nor no beauties fire; 
Careleſs I ſee the dance, and coldly hear the lyre. 


So num'rous herds are driv'n o'er the rock; 
No print is left of all the paſſing flock : 
So ſings the wind around the ſolid ſtone : 
So vainly beat the waves with fruitleſs moan. 
Tedious the toil, and great the workman's care, 
Who dare attempt to fix impreſſions there : 
But ſhould ſome ſwain more ſkilful than the reſt, 
Engrave his name upon this marble breaſt, 
Not rolling ages could deface that name; 
Thro' all the ſtorms of life 'tis ſtill the ſame: 
Tho' length of years with moſs may ſhade the 

ground, 

Deep, though unſeen, remains the ſecret wound. 
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FROM 


ARTHUR GREY, the Footman', 


After his Condemnation for attempting a Raes, 


READ, lovely nymph, and tremble not to 
read, | 
I have no more to wiſh, nor you to dread : 


I aſk not life, for life to me were vain, 
And death a refuge from ſeverer pain. 


My 


® This man was footman to a gentleman, whoſe daugh- 
ter, a married lady, he attempted to raviſh, It appears 
by his trial, that he went into her room about four o'clock 
in the morning, armed with a piſtol in one hand, and 2 
drawn ſword in the other; and adyancing to the bed-lide, 
threatened to murder her if ſhe made any noiſe, Upon 
aſking him what he meant by coming into her chamber 
in ſuch a manner, he replied, that he intended to raviſh 
her, for that he had entertained a violent love for her 3 


long time, but as there was fo great a difference between 
| their 
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My only hope in theſe laſt lines I try; . 
] would be pitied and I then would die. 


Long had I liv'd as ſordid as my fate, 
Nor curs'd the deſtiny that made me wait 
A ſervile ſlave: content with homely food, 
The groſs inſtin of happineſs purſu'd : 
Youth gave me ſleep at night, and warmth of : 

blood. 1 

Ambition yet had never touch'd my breaſt; | 
My lordly maſter knew no ſounder reſt! 5 
With labour healthy, in obedience bleſt. 
But when I ſaw-——oh ! had I never ſeen 
That wounding ſoftneſs, that engaging mien! 
The miſt of wretched education flies, 
Shame, fear, deſire, deſpair and love arife, f 
The new creation of thoſe beauteous eyes. 
But yet that love purſu'd no guilty aim, 
Deep in my heart I hid the ſecret flame. 


R 3 I never 


their fortunes, he deſpaired of enjoying his wiſhes by any 
means but force. After ſome reſiſtance, the lady wrenchied 
the piſtol from his hand, (he having laid down. the ſword) 
and rung the bell; upon which he ran away. He was in- 
dicted and convicted of a burglary, at the Old Bailey in 
December 1727, but the ſentence was not executed, for he 
vas reprieved, and afterwards tranſported, 
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JI never hop'd my fond deſire to tell, 
And all my wiſhes were to ſerve you well, 
Heav'ns ! how I flew, when wing'd by your com- 
mand, 

And kiſs'd the letters giv'n me by your hand. 
How pleas'd, how proud, how fond was J to wait, 
Preſent the ſparkling wine, or change the plate! 
How when you ſung my ſoul devour'd the ſound, 
And ev'ry ſenſe was in the rapture drown'd ! 
Tho' bid to go, I quite forgot to move; 

— You knew not that ſtupidity was love! 
But oh! the torment not to be expreſs'd, 
'The grief, the rage, the hell that fir'd this breaſt, 
When my great rivals, in embroid'ry gay, 
Sate by your fide, or led you from the play! 
I fil! contriv'd near as I could to ſtand, 
(The flambeau trembling in my ſhaking hand) 
I ſaw, or thought I ſaw, thoſe finger's preſs'd, 
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For thus their paſſion by my own I gueſs'd, 
And jealous fury all my ſoul poſſeſs'd. 

Like torrents, love and indignation meet, 

And madneſs would have thrown me at your feet, 


Turn, lovely nymph, (for fo I would have faid) 
Turn from thoſe triflers who make love a trade; 
This is true paſſion in my eyes you ſee; 

They cannot, no——they cannot love lik'd me. 
Frequent 
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Frequent debauch has pall'd their fickly taſte, 
Faint their deſire, and in a moment paſt : 
They ſigh not from the heart, but from the brain; 
Vapours of vanity, and ſtrong champagne. | 
Too dull to feel what forms, like yours, inſpire, | 
After long talking of their painted fire, | | 
To ſome lew'd brothel they at night retire ? 
There pleas'd with fancy'd quality and charms, | 
Enjoy your beauties in a ſtrumpet's arms. 
Such are the joys thoſe toaſters have in view, | 
And ſuch the wit and pleaſure they purſue : 5 
Aud is this love that ought to merit you ? 
Each opera- night a new addreſs begun, 
They ſwear to thouſands what they ſwear to one, 
Not thus I ſigh—but all my ſighs are vain— ak 
Die, wretched Arthur, and conceal thy pain : 
*Tis impudence to wiſh, and madneſs to complain. 


Fix'd on this view, my only hope of eaſe, 
I waited not the aid of flow diſeaſe : 
The keeneſt inſtruments of death I ſought, 
And death alone employ'd my lab'ring thought. 
This all the night when I remember well, 
The charming tinkle of your morning bell ! 
Fir'd by the ſound, I haſten'd with your tea, 
With one laſt look to ſmooth the darkſome way,— 
But oh! how dear that fatal look has coſt ! 
In that fond moment my refolves were loi. 


Henge 
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Hence all my guilt, and all your ſorrows riſe— 
I ſaw the languid ſoftneſs of your eyes; 
I ſaw the dear diſorder of your bed; 
Your cheeks all glowing with a tempting red ; 

Your night-cloaths tumbled with reſiſtleſs grace; 
Your flowing hair play'd careleſs down your face, 
Your night-gown faſtened with a ſingle pin; 
Fancy improv'd the wond'rous charms within! 
I fix'd my eyes upon that heaving breaſt, 
And hardiy, hardly I forbore the reſt ; 
Eager to gaze, unſatisfy'd with ſight, 
My head grew giddy with the near delight! 
— Too well you know the fatal following night! 
Th' extremeſt proof of my defire I give, 
And ſince you will not love, J will not live. 
Condemn'd by you, I wait the righteous doom, 
Careleſs and fearleſs of the woes to come. 
But when you ſee me waver in the wind, 
My guilty flame extin&t, my ſoul reſign'd, 
Sure you may pity what you can't approve, 
'The cruel conſequence of furious love. 
Think the bold wretch, that could ſo greatly dare, 
Was tender, faithful, ardent, and fincere : 
Think when I held the piſtol to your breaſt, 
Had I been of the world's large rule poſſeſs'd, 
That world had then been yours, and I been bleſt! 
Think that my life was quite below my cate, 


Nor fear'd I any hell beyond deſpair, 
If 
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If theſe reſtections, though they ſeize you late, 
Give ſome compaſſion for your Arthur's fate: K 
Enough you give, nor ought I to complain; 5 1 
You pay my pangs, nor have I dy'd in vain, 
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IS it to me, this ſad lamenting ftrain ? 
Are heaven's choiceſt gifts beſtow'd in vain ? 
A plenteous fortune, and a beauteous bride, 
Your love tewarded, gratify'd your pride: 
Yet leaving her——'tis me that you purſue 
Without one ſingle charm, but being new. 
How vile is man ! how I deteſt their ways 
Of artful falſhood, and deſigning praiſe! 
Taſteleſs, an eaſy happineſs you ſlight, 
Ruin your joy, and miſchief your delight. 
Why ſhould poor pug (the mimic of your kind) 
Wear the rough chain, and be to box conkin'd ? 

Some 
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Some cup, perhaps, he breaks, or tears a fan, — 
While roves unpuniſh'd the deſtroyer, man. 

Not bound by vows, and unreſtrain'd by ſhame, 

In ſport you break the heart, and rend the fame. 
Not that your art can be ſucceſsful here, 

Th' already plunder'd need no robber fear: 

Nor ſighs, nor charms, nor flatteries can move, 


Too well ſecur'd againſt a ſecond love. 
Once, and but once, that devil charm'd my mind: 
To reaſon deaf, to obſervation blind ; 

] idly hop'd (what cannot love perſuade!) 

My fondneſs equal'd, and my love repay'd ; 

Slow to diſtrutt, and willing to believe, 

Long huſh'd my doubts, and did myſelf deceive: 
But oh! too ſoon—— this tale would ever laſt ; 
Sleep, ſleep my wrongs, and let me think 'em paſt. 
For you who mourn, with counterfeited prief, 
And aſk ſo boldly like a begging thief, 

May ſoon ſome other nymph infli& the pain, 

You know ſo well with cruel art to feign, 

Tho' long you ſported have with Cupid's dart, 
You may ſee eyes, and you may feel a heart. 

So the briſk wits, who ſtop the evening coach, 
Laugh at the fear which follows their approach; 
With idle mirth, and haughty ſcorn deſpiſe 
The paſſenger's pale cheek, and ſtaring eyes; 
But ſeiz'd by Juſtice, find a freight no jeſt, 
And all the terror doubled in their breaſt. 
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ON 


Mrs. T HOM PS ON. 


UNHAPPY fair! by fatal love betray'd! 
Muſt then thy beauties thus untimely fade? 
And all thy blooming, ſoft, inſpiring charms, 
Become a prey to death's deſtructive arms? 
Tho? ſhort thy day, and tranſient like the wind, 
How far more bleſt than thoſe yet left behind! 
Safe in the grave, thy griefs with thee remain 
And life's tempeſtuous billows break in vain. 
Ye tender nymphs in lawleſs paſtimes gay, 
Who heedleſs down the paths of pleaſure ſtray; 
Tho' long ſecure, with bliſsful joy elate, 

Yet pauſe, and think of Arabella's fate : 

For ſuch may be your unexpected doom, 

And your next ſlumbers lull you in the tomb. 

But let it be the muſe's gentle care 

To ſhield from envy's rage the mould'ring fair: 
To draw a veil o'er faults ſhe can't defend; 


And what prudes have devour'd, leave time to end: 
Be 
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Be it her part to drop a pitying tear, 
And mourning ſigh around thy ſable bier. 

Nor ſhall thy woes long glad th' ill-natur'd crowd, 
Silent topraiſe, and in detraction loud: 
When ſcandal, that thro? life each worth deſtroys, 
And malice that imbitters all our joys, 
Shall in ſome ill-ſtarr'd wretch find later ſtains ; 
And let thine reſt, forgot as thy remains. 


* 


In Anſwer to a LADY, who ad- 
viſed RETIREMENT. 


YOU little know the heart that you adviſe; 
J view this various ſcene with equal eyes; 
In crowded courts I find myſelf alone, 
And pay my worſhip to a nobler throne, 
Long fince the value of this world I know, 
Pity the madneſs, and deſpiſe the ſhow. 
Well as I can my tedious part I bear, 
And wait for my diſmiflion without fear. 
Seldom I mark manking's deteſted ways, 
Not hearing cenſure, nor affecting praiſe ; 
And, unconcern'd, my future ſtate I truſt 
To that ſole being, merciful and juſt, 


ON 
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ON THE 
D E A T H 
3 


Written extempore on a card, in a great 


deal of company, Dec. 14. 1724. 


HAIL happy bride, for thou art truly bleſt ! 

Three months of rapture, crown'd with endleſs 
reſt, 

Merit, like yours, was heaven's peculiar care, 

You lov'd——yet taſted happineſs ſincere. 

To you the ſweets of love were only ſhewn, 

The ſure ſucceding bitter dregs unknown; 

You had not yet the fatal change deplor'd, 

The tender lover, for the imperious lord : 

Nor felt the pain that jealous fondneſs brings; 

Nor felt the coldneſs, from poſſeſſion ſprings. 

Above your ſex, diſtinguiſh'd in your fate, 

Lou truſted yet experienced no deceit; 

Soft were your hours, and wing'd with pleaſues 
flew ; 

No vain repentance gave a gh to you: 

And if ſuperior bliſs heaven can beſtow, 

With fellow angels you enjoy it now. | 


VERSES 


| 
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V ER ks R 8 
Witten in a GARDEN. 


SEE how that pair of billing doves 
With open murmurs own their loves ; 
And heedleſs of cenſorious eyes, 
Purſue their unpolluted joys: 

No fears of future want moleſt 
The downy quiet of their neſt ; 
No int'reſt join'd the happy pair, 
Securely bleſt in Nature's care, 
While her dear dictates they purſue : 
For conſtancy is nature too. 


Can all the doctrine of our ſchools, 
| Our maxims, our religious rules, 
Can learning to our lives enſure 
. Virtue ſo bright, or bliſs ſo pure? 
! The great Creator's happy ends, 
| Virtue and pleaſure ever blends : 
In vain the church and court-have try'd 
| Th' united eſſence to divide; 
| Alike they find their wild miſtake, 
| The pedant prieſt, and giddy rake. 


M G Te 
Written in JuLy, in an Arbor. 


THOU filver Deity of ſecret night, 
Direct my footſteps thro? the woodland ſhade 
Thou conſcious witneſs of unknown delight, 
The lover's guardian, and the muſes aid ! 
By thy pale beams I ſolitary rove, 
To thee my tender grief confide ; - 
Serenely ſweet you gild the {lent grove, 
My friend, my goddeſs, and my guide. 
E'en thee, fair queen, from thy amazing height, 
The charms of young Endymion dre; 
Veil'd with the mantle of concealing night; 
With all thy greatneſs, and thy coldneſs too. 


EPI 
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E P43 EO GY F* 
TO 


MARY, Quzzn of SCOTS, 
Deſign'd to be ſpoken by Mrs. Oiprieto. 


WHAT could luxurious woman wiſh for more, 
To fix her joys, or to extend her pow'r ? 
Their ev'ry wiſh was in this Mary ſeen, 
Gay, witty, youthful, beauteous, and a queen, 
Vain uſeleſs bleſſings with ill conduct join'd ! 
Light as the air, and fleeting as the wind, 
Whatever poets write, and lovers vow, 
Beauty, what poor omnipotence haſt thou! 


Queen 


*. This Epilogue was intended for a Play on the Story 
of Mary Queen of Scots, which the Duke of Wharton 
began to write, but never finiſhed. No part of the Play 
now remains, but theſe faur lipes ; 


Sure were I free, and Norfolk were a priſoner, 
I'd fly with more impatience to his arms, 
Than the poor Iſraelite gaz'd on the ſerpent, 
When life was the reward of ey'ry look. 


Walpole's Catalogue, vol, II, p. 134+ 


CW 

Queen Beſs had wiſdom, council, power, and layrs ; 
How few eſpous'd a wretched beauty's cauſe ! 
Learn thence, ye fair, more ſolid charms to prize, 
Contemn the idle flatt'rers of your eyes. 
The brighteſt object ſhines but while tis new: 
That influence leſſens by familiar view. 
Monarchs and beauties rule with equal ſway, 
All ſtrive to ſerve, and glory to obey ; 
Alike unpitied when depos'd they grow 
Men mock the idol of their former vow. 


Two great examples have been ſhewn to-day, 
To what ſure ruin paſſion does betray ; 
What long repentance to ſhort joys is due 
When reaſon rules, what glory does enſue. 


If you will love, love like Eliza then; 
Love for amuſement, like thoſe traitors, men. 
Think that the paſtime of a leiſure hour 
She favour'd oft but never ſhar'd her pow'r. 


The traveller by deſart wolves purſu'd, 
If by his art the ſavage foe's ſubdu'd, 
The world will ſtill the noble act applaud, 


Tho? victory was gain'd by needful fraud. 


Such is, my tender ſex, our helpleſs caſe, 
And ſuch the barbarous heart, hid by the begging 
face, 
Vor. IL 8 By 
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by pattion Ed, and not ichheld by ſhame, 
They cruel hunters are ; we, trembling game. 
Truſt me, dear ladies, (for I know em well) 
They burn to triumph, and they fifh to tell: g 
Cruel to them to yield, cullies to them that ſell, 
Believe me, *tis by far the wiſer courſe, 
Superior art ſhould meet ſuperior force : 
Hear, but be faithful to your int'reſt till : 
Secure your hearts—then fool with whom you will, 


& BB „ , AD 
To the Tune of, The Irifh Howl. 


Ne 
TO that dear nymph, whoſe powerful name 
Does every throbbing nerve inflame, | 
(As the ſoft ſound I low repeat 
My pulſe unequal meaſures beat) 
Whoſe eyes I never more ſhall ſee, 
That once ſo ſweetly ſhin'd on thee ; 
Go, gentle wind! and kindly bear 
My tender wiſhes to the fair. 
Hoh, ho, ho, &c. 


Aid 
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Amidſt her pleaſures let her know - 

The ſecret anguiſh of my woe, 

The midnight pang, the jealous hell, 

Doet in this tortur'd boſom dwell : 

While laughing ſhe, and full of play, 

Is with her young companions gay; 

Or hearing in ſome fragrant bower 

Her lover's ſigh, and beauty's power. 
Hoh, ho, ho, &c. 

Ho. - 

Loſt and forgotten may I be! 

Oh may no pitying thought of me 

Diſturb the joy that ſhe may find, 

When love is crown'd, and fortune kind: 

May that bleſs'd ſwain (whom yet I hate) 

Be proud of his diſtinguiſh'd fate: 

Each happy night be like the firſt ; 

And he be bleſs'd as I am curs'd. | 

Hoh, ho, oh, &c. 


3 
While in theſe pathleſs woods I ſtray, 
And loſe my ſolitary way; i 
Talk to the ſtars, to trees complain, 
And tell the ſenſeleſs woods my pain : 
But madneſs ſpares the ſacred name, 
Nor dares the hidden wound proclaim ; 
82 


Which 
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Which ſeeret rankling, ſure and flow, 
. cloſe in endleſs peace my woe. 


Hoh, ho, ho, & c. 


: i 


Zo 
When this fond heart ſhall ake no more, 
And all the ills of life are o'er; 
(If gods by lovers prayers are mov'd 
As ev'ry god in heaven has lov'd) 
Inſtead of bright Elyſian joys, 
That unknown ſomething in the ſkies, 
In recompence of all my pain, 
The only heaven I would obtain, 
May I the guardian of her. charms 


Preſerve that Paradiſe from harms, 
Hoh, ho, ho, &c. 


The LOVER: 
L L A 


A 4 D 
| To Mr . . —, 
I, 


AT length, by ſo much importunity preſs'd, 


Take, C—, at once the inſide of my breaſt, 
This ſtupid indiff*rence ſo often you blame, 


Is not owing to nature, to fear, or to ſhame. 
In 


= 


T am not as cold as a virgin in lead, | 
Nor is Sunday's ſermon ſo ſtrong in my head: 
I know but too well how time flies along, | 
That we live but few years, and yet fewer are young.. 


IT. 


But J hate to be cheated, and never will buy 
Long years of repentance for moments of joy. 
Oh! was there a man (but where ſhall I find 
Good ſenſe and good-nature ſo equally join'd ?) 
Would value his pleaſure, contribute to mine; 
Not meanly would boaſt, nor lewdly deſign, 

Not over ſevere, yet not ſtupidly vain, 

For I would have the power, tho not give the pain. 


III. 


No pedant, yet learned; no rake helly gay, 
Or laughing, becauſe he has nothing to ſay ; 
To all my whole ſex, obliging and free, 
Yet never be fond of any byt me; 

In public preſerve the decorum that's juſt, 
And ſhew in his eyes he is true to his truſt; 
Then rarely approach, and reſpectfully bow, 
But not fulſomely pert, nor foppiſhly low. 


IV. 


But when the long hours of public are paſt, 
And we meet with champagne and a chicken at laſt, 
8 3 May 
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May every fond pleaſure that moment endear ; ; 
Be baniſh'd afar both diſcretion and fear! 
Forgetting or ſcorning the airs of the crowd, 
He may ceaſe to be formal, and I to be proud, 
Till loſt in the joy, we confeſs that we live, 


And he may be rude, and yet I may forgive. 2 


V. 
And that my delight may be folidly fix'd, 
Let the friend and the lover be handſomely mix'd, ; 
In whoſe tender boſom my ſoul may confide, 
Whoſe kindneſs can ſooth me, whoſe counſel can 


guide. 
From ſuch a dear lover as here I deſcribe, 


No danger ſhould fright me, no millions ſhould 


bribe; 
But till this aſtoniſhing creature I TY, 
As I long have liv'd chaſte, I will keep myſelf 5 


"x 
I never will ſhare with the wanton coquet, 
Or be caught by a vain affectation of wit. 
The toaſters and ſongfters may try all their art, 
But never ſhall enter the paſs of my heart. 
J loath the lewd rake, the dreſs'd fopling deſpiſe: 
Before ſuch purſuers the nice virgin flies : | 


And as Ovip has ſweetly in parable told, | 
We harden like trees, * like rivers grow cold. 


THE 
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THE 
LADYs RzesoLve. 


Written extempare on a Window. 
I 
WHILST thirſt of praiſe, and vain deſire of 
fame, 

In every age, is every woman's aim; 
With courtſhip pleas'd, of filly toaſters proud, 
Fond of a train, and happy in a crowd ; 
On each poor fool beſtowing ſome kind glance, 
Each conqueſt owing to ſome looſe advance; 
While vain coquets affect to be purſu'd, 
And think they're virtuous, if not groſsly lewd : 
Let this great maxim be my virtue's guide; 
In part ſhe is to blame that has been try'd— 
He comes too near that comes to be deny'd. 


rYHe 
GENTLEMA N's ANSWER, 


WHILST pretty fellows think a woman's fame 
i ev'ry ſtate and ev'ry age the ſame ; | 


With 


on TOY" — IC 
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With their own folly pleas'd, the fair they toaſt, 
And where they leaſt are happy, ſwear they're moſt; 
No difference making *twixt coquet and prude; 
And her that ſeems, yet is not really lewd : 
While thus they think, and thus they vainly live, 
And taſte no joys but what their fancy give: 

Let this great maxim be my action's guide, 
May I ne'er hope, though I am neꝰ er deny d: 
Nor think a woman won, that's willing to be try'd- 


A MES in - LOVE: 


L' Homme qui ne ſe trouve point & ne ſe trouvers 


THE man who feels the dear diſeaſe, 
Forgets himſelf, neglects to pleaſe: 
The crowd avoids, and ſeeks the groves, 
And much he thinks when much he loves; 
Preſs'd with alternate hope and fear, 
Sighs in her abſence, ſighs when ſhe is near, 
The gay, the fond, the fair, the young, 
Thoſe trifles paſs unſeen along ; 
To him a pert, inſipid throng. 
But moſt he ſhuns the vain coquet ; 
Contemns her falſe affected wit: 
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The minſtrels ſound, the flowing bowl 
Oppreſs and hurt the am'rous ſoul, 
'Tis ſolitude alone can pleaſe, 

And give ſome intervals of eaſe. 

He feeds the ſoft diſtemper there, 
And fondly courts the diſtant fair; 
To balls, the filent ſhade prefers, 
And hates all other charms but hers. 
When thus your abſent ſwain can do, 
Molly, you may believe him true. 


A 
„ Rn 
To Cure the 


v A P O 
written to Lady —x. 


I. 


- WHY will Delia thus retire, 
And idly languiſh life away? | 
While the ſighing crowd admire, . 
*Tis too ſoon for hartſhorn tea ; 223 
| II. All 


- 
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All thoſe diſmal looks and fretting - 
Cannot Damon's Hfe reftore: 
Long: ago the worms have eat him, 
You can never ſee him more, 


n 
Once again conſult your tojlette, 
In the glaſs your face review : 


So much weeping ſoon will ſpoll it, fy 
And no ſpring your charms renew. 


* 
I. like you, was born a woman, 
Well I know what vapours mean ; 
The diſeaſe, alas! is common; 
Single, we have all the ſpleen. 
V. 
All the morals that chey tell un, 
Never cur'd the ſorrow yet: 
Chuſe, among the pretty fellows, 
One of honour, youth, and wit. 


VI. 1 
Prithee hear him every morning, 
At the leaſt an hour or two; 


Once again at night fetarntag— 
I believe the doſe will do. 


The 
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The Firn OBE of HORACE. 


imitated. 


FOR whom are now your airs put on, 
And what new beauty's doom'd to be undone ? 
That careleſs elegante of dreſs, 
This eſſence that perfames the wind, 2 
Your very m6tivh does confeſs | 
Some ſecret conqueſt is deſign'd. 
Alas! the poor uhheppy maid, 
To what a train of ills betray'd! 
What fears, what pangs ſhall rend her breaſt, 
How will her eyes diſſolve in tbars ! ' 
That now with glowing joy is blefs'd, 
Charm'd with the Fiithleſs yows the ears. 


So the young ſailor on the ſummer ſea; 


Gaily purſues his deſtin'd way : 
Fearleſs and cartleſs oh the deck he Nerd 


Till ſudden ſtorms ariſe and thunders roll; 
In vain he caſts his eyes to diſtant ads 
Diſtracting terror tears his timorous ſoul, 
For me, ſecure I view the raging main, 
Paſt are my dangers, and forgot my pain: 
My votive tablet in the temple ſhews 
The monument of folly paſt; 
I paid the boutiteous god my grateful vows, > 
Who ſhatch'd from ruin, ſay'd me at the laſt. 55 
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Farewell, ye nymphs, who waters ſip 
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TO all you ladies now at Bath, 

And eke, ye beaus, to _.-..- 
With aching heart, and watry eyes, 

I bid my laſt adieu. 


Hot reeking from the pumps,. 
While muſic lends her friendly aid, 
To cheer you from the dumps. 
Farewell ye wits who prating ſtand, 
And criticiſe the fair; 
Yourſelves the joke of men of ſenſe, 
Who hate a coxcomb's air. 


Farewell to Deard's, and all her toys, 
Which glitter in her ſhop, 


Deluding traps to girls and boys, 


The warehouſe of the fop. 


N 
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Lindfay's and Hayes's both farewell, 
Where in the ſpacious hall ; 


Wich bounding ſteps, and ſprightly air, 
I've led up many a ball. 


Where Somerville of courteous mien, 
Was partner in the dance, 

With ſwimming Haws, and Brownlow bude. 
And Britton pink of France. | 


Poor Naſh, farewell! may fortune ſmile, 
Thy drooping ſoul revive, 

My heart is full, I can no more 
John, bid the Coachman drive. F 
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Occaſioned by her VERSES on 
FRIENDSHIP. 


WHILE, Clio, pondering o'er thy lines I roll, 
Dwell on each thought, and meditate thy ſoul, 
Methinks I view thee, in ſome calm retreat, 
Far from all guilt, diſtraction and deceit ; - 


— — oo? . * 
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Thence | 
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| Thence pitying view, the thoughtleſs fair and ga EV, 


Who whirl their lives in giddinefs away. 
Thence greatly ſcorning what the world calls great, 


Contemn the proud, their tumults, power —— N25 


And deem it thence inglorious to deſcend 

For ought below, but virtue and a friend. 

How com'ſt chou fram'd, ſo different from thy ſex, 
Whom trifles raviſn, and whom trifles'vex? 
Capricious things, all flutter, whim and ſhow, 
And light and varying as the winds that blow. 

To candour, f ſenſe, to love, to friendſhip blind, 
To flatterers fools, and coxcombs only kind ! 

Say whence thoſe hints, thoſe bright ideas came, 


That warm thy breaſt with friendihip's holy flame? 


That cloſe thy heart ayainft the joys of youth, 
And ope thy mind to all the rays of truth, 
That with ſuch ſweetneſs and ſuch grace unite, 


The gay, the prudent, virtuous, and. polite. 


As heaven inſpires thy ſentiment divine, 
May heaven vouchſafe a friendſhip worthy thine ; 


A friendſhip, plac'd where eaſe and fragrance reign, 


Where nature ſways us, and no laws reſtrain, 
Where ſtudious leiſure, proſpects unconfin'd, 
And heavenly muſing, Lifts the aſpiring mind. 


There with thy friend, may you Oh yours be 


ſpent, e 5 
In blooming health, — ever gay, a an to 
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There blend you? tires with foff aH ares; n= T 


There ſooth the pafiokts, there tthfol# your 7550 * 


Join in, each with, and warming into love, 
Approach the raptures 0 of the bien above. 
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To the FAIR SEX. 


WIFE and Servant are the ſame, 
But only differ in the name; 
For when that fatal knot is, ty'd, 
Which nothing, nothing can divide; 
When ſhe the word opt vr has id, . 
And man by law ſupreme is made, 
Then all that's kind is laid afide, 
And nothing left but ſtate and pride: 
Fierce as an Eaſtern prince he grows, 
And all his innate rigour ſhows; 
Then but to look, to lau h, to ſpeak, 
Will the nuptial contract break. 
Like mutes, ſhe ſigns alone muſt make, 
And never any freedom take: 
But till be govern'd by a nod, 
And fear her huſband as her god: 
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(an) 
Him till muſt ſerve, him ſtill obey, 


And nothing act, and nothing ſay, 


But what her haughty lord thinks fit, 
Who with the power, has all the wit. 
Then ſhun, O ſhun that wretched ſtate, 
And all the fawning flatterers hate : 
Value yourſelves ; and men deſpiſe, 
You muſt be proud, if you'll be wiſe, 
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Him till muſt ſerve, him ſtill obey, 
And nothing act, and nothing ſay, 
But what her haughty lord thinks fit, 
Who with the power, has all the wit. 
Then ſhun, O ſhun that wretched tate, 
And all the fawning flatterers hate : 
Value yourſelves ; and men deſpiſe, 
You muſt be proud, if you'll be wiſe. 


